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Grand Central Art Galleries 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, TAXICAB ENTRANCE 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Announce a series of 


ANNUAL MEMBERS PRIZE EXHIBITIONS 


‘The first exhibition will be held NOVEMBER 20th to DECEMBER 8th, will occupy all 
of our galleries and include an important work by each painter and sculptor member. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRIZE OF $1,000 THE MRS. JULIUS ROSENWALD PRIZE 


for the best figure painting OF $500 
THE IRVING T. BUSH PRIZE OF $1,000 THE WILLIAM O. GOODMAN PRIZE 
for the best piece of sculpture OF $500 


THE LOGAN GRAND CENTRAL ART THE HOWARD HEINZ PRIZE OF $500 
GALLERIES PRIZE OF $1,000 


for the best landscape, still life or marine (Together with several smaller cash prizes) 


This exhibition will unquestionably offer one of the finest collections of contemporary 
American Art ever assembled and we call to the attention of our many clients the unusual 
opportunity for purchase. 


Galleries open daily 9 to 5:30; after November ist, 9 to 6 P. M. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 39 East 57TH STREET AMERICAN 
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WATER COLORS 
Penns 
HI 
BOWER GALLERIES. SCULPTURE 
PAINTINGS Exhibitions 
English School XIII Century Drawings, Water Colors, Miniatures 108 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 
HOTEL FAIRFAX Telephone Members Associated Dealers in American Arts 
116 East 56th Street, New York City WICKERSHAM 0660 


























Richards Teasdel Midgley 
Stewart Olsen Squires 
Harwood Howard Adams 


Moser Jenkins Bancroft 
868 SECOND AVENUE SALT LAKE. CITY Everett Campbell Larson 
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The advertising columns of THE 
Art Dicest have become a directory 
of the art dealers of the world. 
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J. LEGER & SON 


13 DUKE ST., ST. JAMES’S 
London, S. W. 1 
Established 1892 Tel.: Gerradd 7621 





Sir Wm, Pettit by 
R. A. Size: 3 


J. Zuffany, 
6”"x28”. 


OLD P. AIN TINGS of the English, 


French, Dutch, 
German and 


Italian Schools OLD MAS TERS 


Inspection and correspondence cordially 
invited 
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= 220 North Michigan Ave. 








= Cuicaco, ILLINors 

= Paintings and sculpture by 
= artists of the 

= West and Mid-West 

2 exclusively 

= The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 


= and valuable service through its Cir- 
= culating Rental Plan of original paint- 
= ings at $12 a year. 
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What They Say 


Mr. Ringling Subscribes— 

The other day I showed a copy of Tue Art 
Dicest to Mr. John Ringling, and he asked me to 
arrange that he should receive it regularly. Will 
you please therefore post it to him at Sarasota 
Park, Fla. It is a great satisfaction to me to 
have been of service to you in adding so promi- 
nent 2 collector to your list of subscribers, and 
to him in having drawn his attention to your 
most excellent publication.—Arthur U. Newton, 
New York. 








Value to a Family— 

My cousin, Mrs. W. R. Driver of Milton, Mass., 
has brought to my attention the value your mag- 
azine has for her in stimulating the interest of her 
whole family in the subject of art.—Mrs. Joseph 
D. Hitch, New York. 


And So It Spreads— 

I happened to sit in the tram car by a gentle- 
man who was looking over your magazine, and 
what I saw interested me very much. I have 
made inquiries but have not found a copy on 
news stands. Will you therefor let me hear from 
you, how I can get a copy to look over before 
possibly subscribing, or will you send me a 
sample copy.—Mrs. Olyphant Strong, New York. 
Teaching Art Appreciation— 

Our Art Appreciation Club will use your pub- 
lication for discussion at meetings, and I am en- 
closing herewith check to cover ten subscriptions. 
There may be others. I have enjoyed the num- 
bers I have received to the utmost.—M. E. Crad- 


dock, President Art Appreciation Club, Medidian, 
Miss. 


“The Indispensable Art Magazine”— 

I could not possibly be without Tue Art Dr- 
cest. It is exactly the kind of art magazine I 
have always wanted. I could do without all the 
others I take before I could dispense with it. 
—Mrs. C. B. McMullen, Danville, Ky. 


“Up to the Minute”— 

Tue Art Dicest is a magazine for art lovers 
and artists for which there is no substitute. It 
keeps one up to the minute in one’s knowledge 
of the world’s art. Congratulations on what you 
have done and the best of luck to you in carry- 
ing out your plans for the future. Your maga- 
zine cannot help growing as more people hear of 
it—Prof. Frank W. Applebee, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 


A Fly in the Ointment— 

The new cover of THe Art Dicest almost lost 
you my renewal. I have always been an ad- 
mirer and booster of your paper, but why ape 
that style of lettering, which is neither artistic 
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nor correct but merely a passing fad that is try- 
ing to break down the fundamental rules that 
stand for good English. It is in the same class 
with the ljttle “i” used as a personal pronoun, 
and which cultured people, regardless of crazes, 
refuse to accept. An art paper should not of 
its own volition adopt eccentric mannerisms on 
the outside, when (Goodness knows) it has to 
present enough jazz inside for which it is NOT 
responsible. . . . Enclosed please find check 
for $5, my renewal for two years and a new 
yearly subscription. I hope that before that time 
elapses you will have become sane again and 
have given us the standard style of face type 
which becomes the dignity and importance of 
Tue Art Dicest’s front page-—M. Louise Baker, 
George School, Pa. 


An Admonition— 

“T hope you will keep the flavor of this period- 
ical as it was started, strictly reportorial. It gives 
one confidence to know that both sides of the 
question are offered for consideration and there 
are no axes to be ground. I wish you great suc- 
cess with this venture. I notice the paper has 
become of better quality, and this perhaps sug- 
gests a little of the prosperity which is merited.” 
—Wéilliam Hekking, Director, Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 


Likes It and Files It— 

“TI like THe Art Dicest’s briefness, the matter 
it contains, and that we are not asked to pay 
for a lot of expensive paper and illustrations. 

. I have filed my copies..—Nona L. White, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


“Concise, Reliable, Unbiased”— 

“I find that your concise, reliable and unbiased 
digests keep me better informed than any other 
art magazine; also the many and well printed 
reproductions are enjoyable and useful in keep- 
ing one in touch with the tendencies of con- 
temporary exhibitions.”—IJrma Rene Koen, Chi- 
cago Galleries Association. 


A Quick Performance— 

“It seems wonderful to me that you have been 
able in so short a time to bring THe Art Dicest 
to the position it holds as a leading art magazine 
and in a class by itself. Everyone interested in 
art should subscribe.”—G. H. Fowler, Norwalk, 


Conn, 


Fills a Need in Education— 

“The editorial staff of The Peabody Journal of 
Education wishes to congratulate you on THe Art 
Dicest. We are surprised and very much pleased 
at the material toward art education which you are 
bringing together. We believe very much in the 
fine arts as a part and parcel of education. Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty attached to including 
the fine arts properly in the public school pro- 
gram has been the lack of good material and of 
current information which teachers could apply 
in their instruction of young people. Tue Art 
Dicest seems to fill this need.”—Charles L. Pen- 
dleton, Chairman Board of Editors, Peabody 
Journal of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


Praise from Cincinnati Critic— 

“Your paper brings us in touch with the whole 
world of art. I think it is great. I am sure you 
will be able to make Tue Art Dicest the best 
art magazine published and to give it the greatest 
circulation. I hear nothing but praise of it from 
everyone.”—Mary L. Alexander, Art Critic, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


California Print Makers— 

“To all our members who like to keep up with 
what is doing in the entire art world we would 
like to recommend Tue Art Dicest. Like The 
Literary Digest it gives fairly and fearlessly: a 
resume of what: is being written on art in all 
countries. Being a semi-monthly its news does 
not become stale before its publication. The il- 
lustrations are clear and good and the size of the 
magazine makes tor comfortable handling. This 
publicity is entirely unsolicited and the editor 
will know nothing about it until he receives a 
copy of this letter.”—Print Letter of the Print 
Makers Society of California. 


“By All Odds the Best”— 

“Let me add my word to the chorus of_ praise 
that is doubtless arising for THe Art Dicest. 
It is by all odds the best of them all, and is 
getting better every issue.”—Harold L. van Doren, 
Assistant Director, Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


“Keen, Terse, Up-to-the-Moment”— 

“I have now sent in ten subscriptions, and 
hope to send more. I am very enthusiastic over 
Tue Art Dicest. It is keen, terse, up-to-the- 
moment in interest, and progressive, and I should 
like to see it in the hands of every person who 
avows any interest in art. We feel exceedingly 
grateful to you for putting across this fine new 
thing for us.”—Nellie A. Knopf, Head of Art 
Department, Illinois Woman's College, Jackson- 
ville, Til. 


A Boon in Oklahoma— ; 

“For several years I have sought something 
that would keep me in touch with the art world 
without mating Se go through all of the big Sun- 
day dailies. HE Art Dicest fills the bill. I 
feel that it should be of particular value to Sunday 
editors and to the daily press in general. One 
of my chief interests has been the fostering of 
greater appreciation of painting in Oklahoma. I 
believe that we are slowly but surely beginning 
to arouse a sense of discrimination. I hope that 
Tue Art Dicest will obtain a wide circulation 
in Oklahoma.”—Gerald F. Perry, Art Critic, The 
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Modernists Once More Sweep Prizes at the Carnegie International 





“Winter in Flanders,” by Albert Saverys of Belgium. 


Hon- 


orable Mention, Carnegie International. 


The new Carnegie International—the 27th 
of the series—is now open at Pittsburgh, 
and the art writers are busy with the verdict. 
It is too early for THE Art DiceEst to quote 
from them; but undoubtedly there will be 
plenty of interesting excerpts for next issue. 
The prizes have gone to modernists once 
more. Not one academic artist won an 
award, unless Henri Lebasque, colorful 
French decorative painter, can be called one. 

First prize ($1,500) went to André Derain 
of France for “Still Life’; second ($1,000) 
to Pedro Pruna of Spain for “Still Life” ; 
third ($500), to Glenn O. Coleman of Amer- 
ica for “Greenwich Village” ; first honorable 





mention ($300), to Dod Procter (Mrs. 
Ernest Procter) of England for “Portrait 
of a Girl’; honorable mentions to Marie 
Laurencin of France for “Composition,” 
Georgina Klitgaard of America for “Truck 
Garden” and Albert Saverys of Belgium for 
“Winter in Flanders,’ and the Allegheny 
County Garden Club prize ($300) to Henri 
Lebasque of France. Following its custom, 
Tue Art Dicest herewith reproduces all the 
prize winning paintings. 

The jury of awards was composed of Anto 
Carte of Belgium, Colin Gill of England, 
and Rockwell Kent and Ernest Lawson of 





“Grecnwich Village,” by Glenn O. Coleman. 


a® 
i Med 
a 


Peltz a 


Third Prize ($500), 


Carnegie International. 





a tie-vote, Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of 
Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute. 

It will be noted that of the eight awards 
three went to French artists, two to Amer- 
icans, one to a Snaniard and one to a Bel- 
gian; and that three of the winners were 
women. The two Americans were not di- 
rectly invited, as were the foreign artists, but 
competed and were admitted by an American 
Committee of Selection composed of Messrs. 


| Kent and Lawson, Jonas Lie, Robert Spen- 


cer and Mahonri Young. 
There is a memorial group this year of 
five paintings by Charles Sims, the distin- 


the United States, over whom presided, with | guished English artist who committed sui- 





The Jury of Award and the American Committee of Selection for the 1928 Carnegie International. Standing, left to right—Jonas 
Lie, Robert Spencer, Mahonri Young, Rockwell Kent, Guillaume Lerolle (European representative of the exhibition). Scated, left to 


right—Ernest Lawson, Homer Saint-Gaudens (the Director), Colin Gill (England), Anto Carte (Belgium). 
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“Still Life,” by Pedro Pruna of Spain. 
Second Prize ($1,000). 


cide by drowning last spring. These paint- 
ings were recently shown in the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, where they 
caused much discussion by their strange and 
unearthly nature, as readers of THe Art 
DicEst remember. 

Following the plan of last year only one- 
third as many artists are represented as in 
former exhibitions, but each has sent from 
three to five pictures, so his art may be thor- 
oughly comprehended. There are 381 paint- 
ings by 116 artists. Of these 253 are by 62 
European artists, and 128 by 54 American 
artists. Fifteen nations are represented, as 
follows: United States, 128 pictures; Great 
Britain, 51; France, 50; Italy, 26; Spain, 


“Portrait of a Girl,” by Dod Proctor 
of England. 





First Hon. Mention. 


21; Germany, 20; Russia, 13; Poland, 13; 
Czechoslovakia, 10; Norway, 10; Belgium, 
10; Austria, 8; Holland, 8; Switzerland, 8; 
Sweden, 5. 

The exhibition will be open until Dec. 9, 
and, under the terms of Andrew Carnegie’s 
benefaction, will be “free to the people.” The 
European section will be shown from Jan. 7 
to Feb. 17 at the Cleveland Museum, and 
from March 11 to April 21 at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

Carnegie Institute prepared for the press 
biographical notices of the prize winners, as 
follows: 

“André Derain, who won the first prize, 
was born June 10, 1880, at Chatou, France. 
After completing his attendance at the Ecole 





A Red Exhibit 


“The first proletarian exhibition, artistic 
and artisan,” is the way a Paris newspaper 
described the display opened on the heights 
of Bellevil'e. A great building in the Rue 
Boyer housed the works shown, and atop 
it floated red flags. The aims of the or- 
ganizers were multiple: “to develop the 
artistic sense and taste of the workers, and 
save them from the poisonous influence of 


bourgeois art; to act in a revolutionary. 


manner upon the spirit of the worker by 
symbolizing the revolutionary ideal and, 
more directly, to enable artisans and la- 
borers to realize the value of their gifts, 
and to make them known to revolutionary 
publications which seek collaborators.” 

The exhibition included paintings, draw- 
ings, and art objects of all sorts. A sec- 
tion called “Art and Action,” showed cos- 
tumes and models of decorations. The ad- 
mission was two francs. Every grade of 
society was represented at the opening. 

Satirical drawings were numerous, and 
some pictures were destructive in their in- 
tent, such as “A Capitalist Orgy,” showing 
a bestial man on a large cask surrounded 
by nude and drunken women. 

A. J. Alexandrovitch showed a series 
with the titles “The Golden Calf,” “The 
Red Dawn” and “The Dance Macabre.” 
Here were depicted “the bourgeois,” rep- 
resented by judges, generals and bankers 
with hideous faces, accompanied by nude 
women without shame, in flight before work- 
men in their garments of toil, armed and 





brandishing the red flag—“an imagery which 
is not maladroit,” according to one critic, 
“but too adroit even: bourgeois art at its 
worst, that of the Artistes Francais.” By 
the side of Alexandrovitch, Debayle showed 
a work brutal and gripping—a skeleton, in 
uniform, hooked upon barbed wire, crying 
“Vive la Guerre!” 

Paintings satirical or vengeful were every- 
where. “It is singular to note the petit 
bourgeois taste of many of these objects of 
art,” said Comoedia. 





A Department Store’s Galleries 

Old masters, including works by Rubens 
and Van Dyck, as well as modern American 
paintings, are shown in the new galleries 
of the J. L. Hudson Co., of Detroit, which 
ranks as the third largest department store 
in the world. The galleries are arranged 
so as to present conditions similar to those 
in a residence. Prints, etchings, mezzotints, 
and paintings of various schools are dis- 
played in separate sections. Mr. Hanna, 
the manager, is a nephew of John Hanna, 
Detroit art dealer. 





The Coming Malbone Exhibition 


Lovers of old miniatures will have a 
treat early in 1929 when the National Gal- 
lery in Washington will hold an exhibition 
of works by Malbone (1777-1807), who is 
regarded as the greatest miniature painter 
America has produced. Already 75 works 
are promised, and the gallery requests loans 
from all who own Malbones. 





“Flowers,” by Henri Lebasque of France. 
Garden Club Prize ($300). 


Normale, he decided to study painting. 
About this time he met Vlaminck, they be- 
came great friends and both used the same 
studio at Chatou. When the group known 
as “les Fauves’—the Wild Beasts—was 
formed, Derain was barely twenty years old, 
but he was recognized as one of them. He 
was brought into association with Matisse, 
who won first prize in last year’s Carnegie 
International, with Picasso, and Braque, 
both of whom are represented in this year’s 
exhibition, and with Guillaume Apollinare. 
From 1914 to 1918 he served in the World’s 
War. Walter Pach, in a discussion of De- 
rain, said that since the war his painting has 
a graver and nobler conception than any he 
had attained before. This point is well 
demonstrated in the still life which was 
awarded first prize. 

“One of the youngest artists ever to win 
an important award at the Carnegie Institute 
is Pedro Pruna, who secured the second 
prize. He was born in Barcelona in 1894. 
He worked there at his art without any 
particular teacher or discipline, until he was 
twenty-two. He then went to Paris, where 
he associated himself with Picasso. His first 
exhibition in Paris was a success and he was 
immediately commissioned to prepare the 
stage sets and costumes for the Russian bal- 
let, ‘The Sailors.’ Since that time he has 
been painting with very sharp contrast of 
dark and light, but with a powerful effect of 
depth. He produces the most pleasant effects 
with masses of color. The group of three 
paintings in the International is the first he 
has ever exhibited at Carnegie Institute. 

“Glenn O. Coleman, an American, who 
won third prize, is exhibiting for the second 
time in a Carnegie International. He was 
born at Springfield, Ohio, in 1887 and re- 
ceived his early education at Indianapolis. 
He studied painting under Robert Henri at 
the New York School of Art and is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Independent Artists, 
Whitney Studio Club, and the New Society 
of Artists. He lives on Long Island. 

“The winner of the first honorable men- 
tion, Mrs. Dod Procter, is the wife of the 
English artist, Ernest Procter. Her paint- 
ing, ‘The Back Bedroom,’ was awarded an 
honorable mention at the 25th Carnegie 
International in 1926. Her picture, ‘Morn- 
ing,’ which created great comment in the 
Royal Academy exhibition last year, was 
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bought by the Daily Mail and presented to 
Tate Gallery. 

“Marie Laurencin, who was also awarded 
an honorable mention, was born in Paris in 
1885. Her paintings of fantastic child life 
are well known in this country. She is the 
most arresting feminine figure in contem- 
porary European art. 

“An American woman, Georgina Klit- 
gaard, was awarded an honorable mention. 
She was born in New York City, was grad- 
uated from Barnard College, and studied art 
for a time at the National Academy of 
Design. She is the wife of Kag Klitgaard, 
a Danish writer. Her first public exhibition 
was at the Whitney Studio Club in 1926. 
She is exhibiting this year for the first time 
in a Carnegie International. 


“Truck Garden,” by Georgina Klitgaard of America. Hon- 
orable Mention, Carnegie International 





“Albert Saverys, the Belgian artist, who 
was awarded an honorable mention, lives at 
Denyse, Belgium. He is exhibiting for the 
second time in a Carnegie International. He 
is represented in the Modern Museum in 
Brussels, in Venice, and in many private 
collections in European countries. 

“Henri Lebasque, who won the prize for 
the flower painting, offered by the Garden 
Club of Allegheny County, was awarded 
third prize in the twenty-first International 
in 1922, He is a very important figure 
among modern French painters. He was 
born in Anjou in 1866, was educated at the 
College of Angers and studied painting in 
Paris under Bonnat. He is well known as 
a decorator. His painting is always young, 
gay, and luminous.” 


“Composition,” by Marie Laurencin of France. 
Mention, Carnegie International. 





Honorable 


A series of six free lectures has been 
arranged by Carnegie Institute for Tuesday 
evenings as follows: Oct. 23, “The Point of 
View,” by Homer Saint-Gaudens, the Di- 
rector of Fine Arts; Oct. 30, “The Present 
Situation,” by Royal Cortissoz, art critic, 
New York Herald Tribune; Nov. 6, “Art, 
the Critics, and the Public,” by Rockwell 
Kent; Nov. 13, “What Can We Know 
About It?” by Dr. Frederick Mortimer 
Clapp, head of the department of Fine Arts, 
University of Pittsburgh; Nov. 20, “The 
Acid Test in Art,” by Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, director of the Cleveland School of 
Art; Nov. 27, “Some Aspects of the Exhi- 
bition,” by Frank Jewett Mather, of Prince- 
ton University. 





~ Right-About 


Haldane Douglas of Los Angeles has 
done a flip-flop. Two years ago he went 
to France, an academic painter. Now he 
has come back and has just held an exhi- 
bition of modernist pictures at Stendahl’s. 
Arthur Mitlier, critic of the Times, was 
not unsympathetic, although he quarrels 
with modernism for having “set up a new 
academy as rigid as the old ones,” an acad- 
emy whose “corner-stone is called ‘signifi- 
cant form,’ the invention of an English art 
critic.” 

Mr. Millier interviewed Mr. Douglas, who 
said: “When I was studying in Monterey, 
with Armin Hansen, I was working in a 
very academic way; that is, painting from 
nature, a blue sky is blue, a red barn is 
red. I exaggerated the color a little, but 
did not change it. I learnt much from 
Mr. Hansen, but when I found I was paint- 
ing like him, I left. 

“Then I encountered the young modern 
group there and they tried to convert me. 
But I laughed at them because I did not 
know what they were after. But back in 
Los Angeles I read and thought much about 
the newer aims of painting and began to 
experiment with forms and colors of. my 
own choosing. I became so interested that 
I went to Paris to see modern art at head- 
quarters. 

“The first thing I learned was the power- 
ful effects the French get by using related, 
instead of contrasting colors. Then the 
dominant problems of the modern artist 
interested me—the proportional relation of 
all shapes on a canvas to each other and to 
the whole canvas, and the ability to paint 








a three-dimensional picture with ‘two-dimen- 
sional color so that objects would still have 
their proper form but the picture would 
remain flat when seen on the wall. . 
Besides making a good design I want the 
essence of all the facts presented strongly.” 

Which caused Mr. Millier to write: “One 
great, well-rounded artist could bring the 
whole card-house of French painting down 
about the painters’ ears. But it would be 
foolish to underestimate the knowledge and 
ability of the deliberate distorters and pseu- 
do-naives who have as much to offer as their 
enemies, the average representational 
painters. For art is, after all, not a matter 
of this or that principle, but depends for its 
power and beauty on greatness of mind and 
spirit.” 





Lost Raphael Is Hung 


Cable dispatches say that Raphael’s “Ma- 
donna With a Shawl,” which disappeared 
100 years ago and whose rediscovery in a 
heap of rubbish in the Ural Mountain dis- 
trict in 1925 caused a sensation, has now 
been completely restored and has been hung 
in the museum in Moscow. The restoration 
is said to have proved beyond doubt the 
authenticity of the painting, which is signed 
by the artist and dated 1509. It is well 
known in the history of art, having passed 
through a score of hands before its disap- 
pearance, including popes, cardinals and 
kings. 

When discovered in a house in Niznitagil 
the figure of Joseph had been cut out, but 
this was subsequently found in a neighboring 
shed. 





Blumenthal Gift 


Mr. and Mrs. George Blumenthal of New 
York, art collectors, have given $1,000,000 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Dur- 
ing their life the income only is available 
for the museum’s use in making purchases, 
but at their death the principal becomes 
available, with the restriction that it can 
on!y be expended in the acquisition of works 
of art. 

Since Mr. Blumenthal is chairman of the 
finance committee of the museum, and a 
‘member both of its executive committee 
and its purchasing committee, this gift 
would seem to foreshadow that he will be- 
queath his almost priceless collection of 
medieval tapestries, primitive paintings, and 
works of art to the Metropolitan; probably 
on terms that will keep the “Blumenthal 
Collection” and its additions integral, as 
was done in the case of the Benjamin Alt- 
man, Morgan and Hearn assemblages of 
art. The Blumenthal group of medieval 
(or Gothic) tapestries, is one of the finest 
in the world. 

Mr. Blumenthal, a native of Germany, 
made his money in the French banking firm 
of Lazard Freres, of which he was presi- 
dent until his retirement three years ago. 
He is now.70, and devotes all his activities 
to the Metropolitan Museum and to Mount 
Sinai Hospital, of whose board he is pres- 
ident. 


Mrs. Blumenthal not long ago established 
a series of $1,000 prizes awarded annually 
to two French writers, two painters, two 
sculptors, one engraver, one musician and 
four decorative artists. 
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This Ram Stands for the Genius of Rome 





Roman Ram, First Century A. D. 


A sculptured ram once stood in the Roman 
Forum, and was famed throughout the Ro- 
man world. 


But “in dignity, majesty and | 


pure beauty” the bronze Roman ram which | 
Clement O. Miniger has given to the Toledo | 


Museum, “yields no palm” to its prede- 
cessor, according to Mr. Blake-More God- 
win in the museum’s bulletin. It belongs, ac- 
cording to his account, either to the “golden 
age” of Augustus or to the period that 
immediately followed it. It is typically and 
completety Roman, because it unites the 
realism of the Etruscans with the idealism 
of the Greeks, the two elements that were 
fused in Roman art. 

Mr. Godwin’s artic‘e tells how Greek art 


Gift of Clement O. Mininger. 


elements from each source and hand them 
on to future generations. 

“Following the thought of the Romans 
themselves, it has been customary to con- 
sider their art inferior to that of the Greeks. 
It was Virgil who said that others could 


| call from bronze or stone images of more 


grace, while the Roman gen‘us was to im- 
pose the rule of peace on vanquished foes. 
His contemporary Horace originated the 
statement that in the arts captive Greece 
led her captor bound. 

“The evaluation of Roman art has in 
recent years undergone a great change. 
This began when Franz Wickhoff under- 


| took a study of the subject in its relation 


became established in Southern Italy, which | 


was known as Magna Graecia, and adds: 
“By that time in central Italy a flourishing 
people, the Etruscans, had developed a virile 
art. Rome, growing from a little village on 


| trained 


the Tiber to be mistress of the world, was | 


in almost constant touch with the civiliza- 
tion of the Etruscans and the Greeks. 
Ectectic as she was, she chose from each 
of them all that she could turn to her own 
uses. Her art therefore has this founda- 
tion, and it was her mission to preserve 


to Early Christian work. An art crit‘c, 
he was free from the prejudices of the 
archaeologist and approched his 
problem with an open mind. 

“He found that, in the four centuries in- 
tervening between the close of the Greek 
period and the opening of the Karty Chris- 
tian, art was by no means static. ‘ 
Throughout the Empire, while the crafts- 
men may have been Greeks, the guiding 
genius was Roman.” 

And the ram, herewith reproduced, belongs 
to the genius of Rome. 





Modernism and the West 

Earl Beyer, who graduated last spring 
from the art school of the Herron Art 
Institute with the degree of B. F. A., a 
circumstance made possible by the school’s 
affiliation with Butter College, recently re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast and gave 
an interview to the Indianapolis Star: 

“T noticed that while the older organiza- 
tions may be conservative,” he said, “there 
1s a predominance of modernism, even of 
the ultra-modern. The schools are teaching 
the most extreme methods. 


| as the Selvaggi. 


I asked one of | 


the curators why this was, and she said | 
they had allowed the students to follow the | 


things they wished and they had chosen 
the modern methods.” 


A New Bucolic School 

Ardengo Soffici, who has passed through 
the fire of futurism, is the leader:of a new 
group of artists in Tuscany who are known 
This group, according to 
a writer, keeps very much in touch with the 
land, separating itse!f as much as possible 
from all the influences of town life. It 
includes many shepherds and peasants, who 
are encouraged to develop their talents. 

The tradition of stark actuality derived 
from their Etruscan ancestors is declared 
to motivate the Selvaggi. 





The Changing World 


Today romance is dead. Jazz blares its 
requiem.—Duchess de Richelieu. 





Dicksee Is Dead 


Sir Frank Dicksee, president of the Royal 
Academy, old-time English painter who 
made his fame with “story-telling pictures,” 
and who was the oft-declared foe of mod- 
ernism, is dead in London at the age of 74. 
In another month, when he reached 75, he 
had intended to retire from his office. The 
press dispatches say that his successor will 
probably be Sir William Llewellyn. 

Sir Frank never missed an opportunity 
to denounce the modern movement in art, 
which he called “newfangled nonsense.” 
For him it was the “worship of ugliness.” 
He also despised the *modern fashions of 
women, declaring it was impossib!e to paint 
the portrait of a woman attired in the 
height of fashion and keep it acceptable for 
future generations. 

Last January, addressing the students of 
the Royal Academy school he said: 

“Some there are who imagine they dis- 
play genius by deviating from nature in 
any manner they may choose, however mor- 
bid, unwholesome or contorted this may be. 
The extreme impression of this mentality 
is one of the sinister signs of the present 
day. In certain quarters there is such a 
deadly fear of prettiness that in order to 
avoid any suspicion of its presence any sin 
is considered not only justified, but also 
admirable. 

“The old standards of beauty are aban- 
doned and a new order founded on a ne- 
groid or other barbaric type usurps their 
place, and as the old-fashioned idea of 
beauty is associated with health, so that 
also must be shunned and samples of dis- 
ease in ample variety are paraded for the 
public eye.” 

Sir Frank was elected president of the 
Academy in 1924 and the following year 
was knighted by King George. His firgt 
fame was won in 1877 with “Harmony,” 
the picture of the year at the Royal Acad- 
emy, which represented a girl at an organ 
with a stained glass window “behind her. 
To read the titles of his pictures gives one 
an idea as to his art. Among them are: 
“The Ideal” and “The Two Crowns,” in 
the Tate Gallery; “The Symbol,” “The 
Crisis,” “The Home Builders,” “A Reverie” 
and “This for Remembrance,” in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool; “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” “One of Our Conquerors” 
(a charming American girl), “The Confes- 
sion,” “The Infant Christ,” “Paola and Fran- 
cesca,” “The Redemption of Tannhauser,” 
“The Passing of Arthur,” “The Funeral of 
a Viking” and “The Shadowed Face.” 





Old Masters Out of New 


A painter of Milan, whose name is not 
printed, and whose style closely resembles 
that of the old Milanese masters, received a 
call from a young man who gave the name 
of Pilo and represented himself to be an art 
salesman. He selected 21 pictures and said 
he could sell them in a week for an agreed 
price. The ingenuous artist allowed him to 
take them away. 

Time passed and he never came back. The 
painter investigated and found that a certain 
antiquary had bought the lot for $50, and had 
selected the names of famous artists long 
since dead to whom the pictures were to be 
attributed after they had gone through cer- 
tain scientific manipulations, “the secret of 
which,” says the London Sunday Times, “is 
possessed by some antiquarians or their col- 
laborators.” The artist denounced the affair 
to the police and recovered his pictures. 
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Teacher Wins First Prize at Minneapolis and St. Paul Show 


The fourteenth annual exhibition of work 
by the artists of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
is now being held at the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts, and judging by what J. K. S. 
says in the Star and Burt Allen writes in the 
Tribune the display is not quite up to the 
standard of last year. Letters received from 
readers of THE Art DicEst indicate that a 
certain amount of dissatisfaction exists with 
the work of the jury which picked the 131 
items out of the 660 submitted. The jury 
consisted of E. M. Kopietz, Peter Koch, and 
Claude Woodruff, all formerly of Chicago 
and now members of the faculty of the 
Minneapolis School of Art. 

Leo A. Henkora, well known painter and 
director of the Henkora School of Art, has 
submitted a criticism of the work of the 
jury to Tue Art Dicest, which is printed 
at the end of this article as a matter of news. 

The first prize was awarded to “The Lily” 
by Ella M. Witter, supervisor of art at 
Central High School, who prefers to call 
herself a teacher rather than a professional 
artist. A pupil of Hans Hoffman, German 
modernist, at Munich and Capri, she teaches 
“modern” painting. “Of course,” she says, 
“the basic principles I try to teach to high 
school students are no more modern than 
Giotto. But since people insist on calling 
them modern, I suppose we will have to let 
it stand at that. But the interesting thing is 
that the students grasp these principles easily, 
and show much more sustained interest than 
with the former methods I employed.” 

The other main prizes were awarded as 
follows: Oils—Second prize, E. Dewey Al- 
binson ; third, Alice Elizabeth Hugy ; fourth, 
Louise V. Cassidy. Water colors—First, 
Vera Andrus; second, Mrs. A. C. Heath. 
Sculpture—First, Vilhelm Larson; second, 
Louise Cross; third, Nona Bymark Soder- 
lind. Drawing—First, Helen Baxter; sec- 
ond, Max Cohn. Prints—First, Alexander 
Masley ; second, Clement Haupers. 

The Tribune critic complains that the 
jury’s rigidness of exclusion “has sapped a 
little of the vitality from the exhibit,” and 
the Star critic begins by saying it is “not the 
most thrilling art show we have seen at the 
art institute.” They agree as to the diversi- 
fied tendencies and enthusiasm displayed by 
the local artists. 

This is what Mr. Henkora wrote to THE 
Art DiceEst: 

“There is some good and much very bad 
work exhibited. Had the jury weeded out 
the bad and kept the good that was rejected 
an excellent show would have resulted. 

“The jury evidently liked flower paintings 





“The Lily,” by Ella M. Witter. 


and pretty things instead of good, sound 


flower piece with good arrangement, but that 
was far from being the best picture shown. 


First Prize at Minneapolis. 


| with a great deal of freedom. 
work. The first award in oils went to a | 


Two more awards in oils were won by | 


flower paintings that nobody could get in 
the least excited about. 


only painting in the whole show that has a 
good understanding of composition, and 
Cameron Booth’s portrait is the only real 
portrait present. 

“The first award in water-color was given 
to a very literal attempt that can be described 
best as an architectural rendering. The only 
paintings in this class worth mentioning are 
Max Cohn’s, which show vigorous drawing, 


Dewey Albinson’s | 
‘Snow and Shacks,’ the second award, is the | 


and Jean Duncan’s, which are very good | 


“In drawing the first award was a pretty, 
pastel portrait of a child that showed no 
originality whatever. 

“In the sculpture class sculptural qualities 
were entirely missing. The very worst thing 
of the lot, a sketch for book-ends, was sin- 
gle@ out for an honorable mention. 

“It is too bad that many hardworking 
artists and students were either entirely ig- 
nored or represented by their most inconse- 
quential piece of work. The jury is not to 
blame—they are neither painters nor sculp- 
tors—but it is a great pity that the responsi- 
ble officials will not get for judges of this 
annual show, real painters and sculptors who 
understand both good modern and good con- 
servative work.” 





Bonington Centenary 


The world celebrates the centenaries of 
the deaths of artists because, doubtless, an 
artist’s real birth in appreciation coincides 
with his death. The latest to be so honored 
is Richard Parkes Bonington (1802-1828), 
native of Nottingham, England. Exercises 
were held at the foot of his marble statue 
in front of the art school there. And the 
art writers took up the theme of his art, 
and wrote of what he accomplished in his 
brief 26 years, the last 11 of which were 
passed in France and Italy. 


“His influence and bearing,” asserts the 
critic of the London Times, “were out of 
Proportion to the shortness of his career 
and, though he produced a good many pic- 
tures of high quality in both oil and water- 
color, his actual accomplishment. He is 





related to both the English and the French 
schools of painting. In France he 
both gave to and took from Delecroix and 
was one of the precursors of the French 
Romantic school—the genre subjects of Isa- 
bey, in particular, bearing a remarkab‘e re- 
semblance to his, though not to be compared 
with them in quality. Bonington was rep- 


resented in the Salon of 1824, at which Con- | 


stable’s ‘Hay Wain’ made such a profound 
sensation among the French painters, and 
to this day there are those who would cla’m 
him as a French rather than an English 
artist. 

“The work of Bonington is distinguished 
by a sparking quality, due to quick grada- 
tions and sharp contrasts of tone, brilliant 
color, and clean, direct brushwork, which 
is unmistakable. It is not fanciful to see 
in it a hint of the sanguine temperament— 





the acquiescence in ‘a short life and a 
merry one’—which often goes with consump- 
tion. But in addition to his techni- 
cal qualities Bon’ngton had a sense of de- 
sign. a command of the picture as a whole, 
which is rare in English art, and it has 
been said that his powers in this respect 
were hindered in deve!opment by his early 
popularity.” 





Artist Inherits “Still Lifes’ 


Maxfield Parrish can paint a good still 
life from the heirlooms he has recently inher- 
ited from a relative, Miss Susan Parrish 
Watson of Philadelphia. A silver coffee pot 
bearing dates of family marriages as far 
back as 1759 is included in the bequest. A 
large silver cup, likewise dating to 1759, will 
go to Mr. Parrish upon the death of W. 
Rodman Wharton, brother of the testatrix. 
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Chicago Unveils Her Two Imm 


Two pieces of sculpture that will be fa- 
mous the world over have just been revealed 
to the public in Chicago’s Grant Park, at the 
foot of Congress street. They are Ivan 
Mestrovic’s bronze Indians, 17 feet in height 
and weighing 20,000 pounds each, and they 
face each other on either side of an espla- 
nade. They are mounted on dark granite 
pedestals 18 feet high, giving them a total 
height of 35 feet. They have been paid for 
from the million dollar sculpture fund left 
by Benjamin F. Ferguson, Chicago lumber 
merchant. 

The following vivid appraisal of these 
works is taken from the Chicago Evening 
Post: 

“The sheer power of these two statues gives 
them the right to an unquestioned place 
among the greatest sculptures of all time. 
They are so far removed from the ordinary 
equestrian statue as the essential spirit of 
the modern artist, one aspect of which they 
exemplify, is removed from the spirit of the 








mere copyist. They portray the fundamental 
fierceness and freedom of a fierce race and 
every line and ounce of metal is dedicated to 
that end. 

“From the proud feathers of his headdress 
to the eloquent hoofs of his horse—seventeen 
feet of stark force—each Indian stands as a 
symbol of what the plains Redmen repre- 
sented in the history of America. They 
were sculptured nude, so that the lean and 
muscular bodies could be emphasized, and 
they ride in fighting poses. One holds the 
suggestion of a spear and the other the sug- 
gestion of a bow. 

“With every muscle tense, barbaric con- 
centration making their ugly faces still more 
hideous, the one is set to hurl his spear, the 
other to let fly his arrow. The dynamic 
force of each statue is immeasurably in- 
creased by the elimination of the arrow and 
the bow string and the major part of the 
bow and spear, ‘properties’ that could not 
add to, and would probably detract from, the 
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tremendous emotional force of the sculp- 
ture.” 

The commission was awarded to the Jugo- 
slav sculptor after his exhibition at the 
Chicago Art Institute in 1925. He is re- 
garded as among the first sculptors of Eu- 
rope and is thought by many, since the death 
of Rodin, to be the foremost living European 
sculptor. He comes of peasant stock, having 
been born in the little hamlet of Vrpolje, in 
Slavonia, in 1883. His family, soon after 
his birth, moved to their native province of 
Dalmatia, and here the lad grew up. Asa 
boy he carved with his knife figures of saints 
and angels, and later studied with Professor 
Hellmar, passing four years at the Akade- 
mie in Vienna. His first important exhibi- 
tion was held in Rome in 1911 and created 
a marked sensation. The power, strength 
and virility of his stark figures were the 
subject of universal comment. Some com- 
mended the almost ugly severity of his work, 
while others announced the arrival of a new 
genius. 

Nine other works of sculpture in Chicago 
have been provided by the Ferguson fund, as 
follows: Lorado Taft’s “Fountain of Time” 
and “Fountain of the Great Lakes,” Bela 
Pratt’s “Alexander Hamilton,” Evelyn 
Longman’s Illinois Centennial Shaft, Daniel 
Chester French’s “Statue of the Republic,” 
Edward McCartan’s Eugene Field Memo- 
rial, Albin Polasak’s Theodore Thomas 
statue of “Music,” Herman A. McNeill’s 
Father Marqugqette group, Henry Hering’s 
bas reliefs on the south pylons of the Michi- 
gan Avenue Bridge, and a replica of Hou- 
don’s “Washington.” 





Warren Davis Dead 


Warren Davis, painter and etcher, died 
suddenly of heart failure at his home in 
Brooklyn on Sept. 26. The facts were not 
given to the press because of the desire of 
the widow and the daughter, Miss Esther 
Davis, to avoid sensationalism. The funeral, 
attended by a few friends, was held quietly a 
few days later. This was as Mr. Davis 
would have wished, as he was of a retiring 
disposition and had become, in some ways, a 
recluse in his later years. He was 62 years 
of age. 

It was only toward the end of his career 
that he began to etch, and the first public 
exhibition of his drawings and etchings was 
held at the Robertson-Deschamps Gallery, 
Madison Ave. and 48th St., New York, in 


| October, 1923. His nudes were particularly 


successful, an instance of which is that his 
“Butterfly,” then first exhibited, recently sold 
for four times the original price. “Youth” 
and “The Crescent” were among his big suc- 
cesses. His work was published by Francis 
H. Robertson. 





Lyman Succeeds Lyman 
That extraordinary gallery in Indianap- 
olis, the Pettis Gallery, which is a part of 
the great Pettis department store, and which 





exhibits the paintings of Indiana artists 
throughout the season in a series of “one 
man” shows and which charges no commis- | 
sion for sales, has a new director, Damien | 
Joe Lyman, who succeeds his cousin, Carl | 
Lyman. He graduated two years ago from 


Butler College with the degree of bachelor 
of science in business. The son of William 
H. Lyman, he was educated to take a place 
in the management of the store. 

The opening exhibition of the season was 
by George Baker of Richmond. Others on 
the schedute are: C. Warner Williams, 
Emma Sangernebo, Carl C. Graf, Renée 
Barnes, Robert Davidson, Ruthven Byrum, 
Carl Woolsey, Lawrence McConaha, Evalyn 
James, Alice Regester, Edward R. Sitzman, 
Mrs. Leota Williams Loop, Byron Bond, 
G. H. Scott and Mrs. Alice Hadley. 





A Bit Unkind, Mr. Cooke? 
Women are instinctively arty; that’s why 
so few of them are artists. 
—Le Baron Cooper. 
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Rivera’s “Tragedy 

The name of Diego Rivera, Mexico’s pro- 
letarian painter, has become a sort of shib- 
boleth among the protagonists of modern art 
in the United States. He has. been highly 
praised as a leader. But Rudolph Hess made 
a walking trip through Mexico disguised as 
a native, finally arriving at the Ministry of 
Education Building in Mexico City, the 
decoration of which is Rivera’s monumental 
achievement, and he was so disappointed that 
he wrote an article entitled “The Tragedy of 
Rivera,” which leads the October number of 
The Argus, San Francisco’s art monthly, 
whose new editor is Junius Cravens. 

He says the famous decorations are a 
hodge-podge of idealism inspired by politics, 
and have little resemblance to the sort of 
Mexican life he saw on his trip. The painter, 
says Mr. Hess, started his work with sim- 
plicity, but became sophisticated as he went 
along, ending in a series of frescoes un- 
worthy of his first effort, and with a result 
that was “rather terrible.” 

Mr. Hess saw the painter himself, newly 
returned from his trip to Soviet Russia, and 
described him as having for his predominant 
characteristic “a conscious showmanship. 
He is the P. T. Barnum of Mexico. Pos- 
sessed of tremendous poise, he approaches 
his painting scaffold as a statesman would 
approach a platform from which to deliver 
an oration.” 

“As I stood there talking with him,” he 
writes, “and watching his professionally per- 
fect performance, I could not but think how 
unfortunate it is, not only for Mexico, but 
for the world at large, that so great a 
painter should also be a great politician—or 
else that so great a politician should have 
turned to painting as his mode of expression. 
That the one should continually defeat the 
other is inevitable. For what he may gain 
in one he must pay from the other. He may 
be a master painter, and also a master states- 
man, but so long as he is both at once he is 
also a colossal figure of tragedy.” 

But, the writer observes, the frescoes “will 
not be perpetuated, either as propaganda or 
as art, for in a comparatively few years 
these badly built walls will have crumbled 
away.” 

This is the way Mr. Hess describes Ri- 
vera’s decorations: 

“Rivera’s paintings are not, in the accepted 
sense, mural decorations. They are a man’s 
mental processes. They are a diary of his 
development, listing its stages in chronolog- 
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ical order. Rivera apparently started to 
paint his ideas on the walls at one side of 
the lower court, with no preconceived plan 
in mind, and painted his way around it. The 
general subject is Industry. He began with 
great simplicity, working in earth colors, 
but as he progressed he gradually became 
more elaborate in form and color, and more 
involved in detail, until the end does not 
match the beginning. 

“He did only a portion of the walls of the 
second floor. Here he apparently tried to 
revert to simplicity, using only a brownish 
black, combined with white, as his mediums. 
Whatever he may have had in mind here he 
failed to express. The result is rather terri- 
ee 

“The third floor is . . . done in what 
might be called a spiritual mood. In the 
half of this floor that he last painted are to 
be found applied, for the first time, certain 
conventional principles of mural decoration. 
In subject, the panels are idealized political 
cartoons, of course. Decoratively, they are 
the only ones of the paintings that stay in 
their places on the walls. Artistically, they 
are the least tasteful, though they are best in 
color. They reveal a vastly more sophisti- 
cated painter than was he who started with 
simple earth colors, at the ground level, and 
one whose artistic ideas and convictions have 
changed very noticeably.” 





Controversy Over a Van Dyck 


At Oslo, in Norway, they are debating the 
authenticity of a painting attributed to Van 
Dyck. It is a portrait of the engraver Karel 
van Mallery, the original of which, says the 
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Norwegian correspondent of Comoedia of 
Paris, has heretofore been supposed to be in 
the Pinakothek of Munich. The latter can- 
vas was officially authenticated in 1900, when 
the other was classed as a copy. 

The champion of the Oslo picture is A. 
Christian Bang, who asserts that the work 
remained in the possession of Van Dyck 
until his death. At that date one of his 
best-known pupils, Sir Peter Lely, acquired 
it. It was afterwards bought by Anthony 
Grey, the tenth Earl of Kent, and remained 
in that family until 1917, almost 250 years, 
when it was inherited by Lord Lucas, who 
was killed in battle the next year. His sister 
sold it in 1927 for 19 guineas, as a portrait 
“of the school of Van Dyck.” 

Among those who sustain the picture’s 
authenticity is the English critic, Lionel Cust. 
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Tale of Two Cities 


The Autumn Exhibition is being held at 
the Walker Art Gatlery in Liverpool simul- 
taneously with the 67th annual display of 
the Royal Institute of ‘the Fine Arts -at 
Glasgow, and the critic of the London 
Times, who made the double trip, scolds 
the North of England and Scotland for 
being. behind the times and says they’ still 
wait “a representative exhibition of con- 
temporary British painting.” He draws a 
contrast between the two cities, much in 
Glasgow’s favor. 

“Though it contains some not uninterest- 
ing special features,’ he says, “the Liver- 
pool exhibition is content to reflect the Royal 
Academy—with the lowering of tone which 
is not uncommon in reflections—but, though 
it also contains pictures from the Royal 
Academy, the Glasgow exhibition is truly 
provincial, and has a flavor of its own. 
Moreover, it is hung, whereas the Liver- 
pool exhibition is only packed. It is clear 
that for its negative character no individual 
is to be blamed; only a committee could 
select from the available material with such 
consistency in mediocrity. 

“It used to be said that what Lancashire 
thinks today England thinks tomorrow; in 
matters of pictorial art it would seem that 
Liverpool discovers today with unerring in- 
stinct what London went to sleep over the 
day before yesterday. What be- 
wilders us is not so much poverty of taste 
as entire lack of curiosity about what is 
being done in painting. 

“It is incredible that either the kind or 
the extent of the exhibition can be based 
on any known demand of the Liverpool 
public, and their recurrence from year to 





year recalls nothing so much as the Punch 
joke about the sea cook who, baffled by the 
spelling of both ‘tapioca’ and ‘macaroni,’ 
said in despair, ‘Oh, give ‘em rice’—and 
spelt it wrong finally.” 

Turning to the Glasgow exhibition he says 
that it “has the great merits of independ- 
ence, regional flavor, moderate size, and 
good hanging. It can be seen with comfort 
and convenience from end to end. It is 
a remarkably consistent exhibition, in its 
limitations as in its positive virtues. Pro- 
found research into the third dimension is 
conspicuously absent, but the decorative 
arabesque, emotional color, and expressive 
handling prevail.” 





Holford Rembrandts Sold 


The two notable Rembrandts which the 
Knoedler Galleries purchased at the dis- 
persal of the Holford collection in London 
last May have already passed into the hands 
of American collectors... The firm, however, 
declines to reveal the names of the col- 
lectors. The pictures are “Portrait of a 
Man Holding the Torah,” bought at Chris- 
tie’s for $245,000, and “Young Man With 
a Cleft Chin,” acquired for $220,000. 





Old Masters for Canada 


The National Gallery of Canada, at Ot- 
tawa, has jlist been enriched by the purchase 
of several notable examples, the chief cf 
which is Titian’s portrait of Daniele Bar- 
baro, Venetian prelate. This is Canada’s 
first Titian. Other works include a por- 
trait of a man by Cariani, early 16th century 
painter, acquired from Knoedler’s of New 
York, and Gainsborough’s portrait of Wil- 
liam Stevens, noted English preacher. 





The Soviet Sale 


A dispatch from Berlin to the New York 
Times says the explanation of the soviet 
government of Russia that the sale of works 
of art at Lepke’s, in the German capital, 
on Nov. 5 and 6, is merely that of dupli- 
cates and intended to provide funds for the 
460 soviet museums, is not taken seriously. 
However, the art world, knowing how the 
soviet government has treasured the works 
of art to which it fell heir, and knowing 
the idealistic tendencies of the communists, 
will expect further proof that the auction 
is merely to provide funds for an impover- 
ished governmental treasury. 

This is the first sale of the kind under- 
taken by the soviets. If it meets with suc- 
cess, it is expected in Berlin that more will 
follow. Despite the fact that the catalogue 
of the first Lepke sale is priced at $25, the 
copies have been exhausted. 

This first sale comprises works from the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, the Mi- 
chaeloff Palace at Gatschina, and other 
palaces. There are 450 lots, and included 
are paintings from the Italian, Dutch and 
French schools of the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, among them works by 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Greuze and 
Tintoretto. The soviet explanation is that 
the museums of the republic, now number- 
ing 460 against 40 in the Czarist regime, 
are overcrowded and need funds for main- 
tenance without overburdening the taxpayers. 
Of course, the soviets could not say they 
were offering on'y Russia’s “poorest ex- 
amples” by the painters represented. That 
would not be good for prices. 
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~ “The Thunderer” 


England is witnessing a first rate fight 
between Art and Economy. The progress 
‘of the struggle, and its outcome, will be 
watched with interest in America, where 
the bestowal of funds on public museums 
to enable them to fulfil their functions has 
come to be regarded as a social necessity. 
As told in the last number of Tue Art 
Dicest the Royal Commission on National 
Museums and Galleries has recommended 
that the British nation spend a great deal 
of money on bringing adequate facilities 
to its art institutions. The first reaction, 
according to the London Times was that 
those “whose duty or hobby was national 
economy were not slow to protest against 
any suggestion of increased expenditure up- 
on museums and galleries.” 

Then the newspaper, which has_ been 
known for more than a hundred years as 
“the Thunderer” because of its terrific fight 
against Napoleon, opened its historic ar- 
tillery in this fashion: 

“Our national collections cannot be equal- 
led, certainly cannot be surpassed, by any 
collections in the wor'd either in range or 
splendor. Their value in money, their value 
in national prestige, their value in educa- 
tion, is immense. And we have been treat- 
ing these five talents very much as the man 
in the Parable treated his one talent. The 
tendency, says the report, has been too 
much to take the collections as a matter of 
course, without any adequate attempt to 
make the public aware of their outstanding 
quality. That such possessions, it continues, 
should be housed and exhibited with dig- 
nitv is of fundamental importance. 

“We are, in fact, being guilty of one of 
the worst and stupidest kinds of waste— 
the neglect and misuse of our own property. 
We are letting our gates drop and our hedges 
go wild, our cigars get damp, and the moth 
corrupt our curtains. To a very great ex- 
tent private munificence has endowed us 
with these price‘ess possessions. We are 
not only failing to get the full benefit of 
these gifts; we are wasting the very money 
which, as taxpayers, we have contributed 
to the institutions that unworthily house 
them. : 

“Altogether the works would cost £779,- 
000. That is ‘the irreducible min- 
imum of works which ought to be set in 
hand immediately.’ It is also the most se- 
verely economic remedy which the Commis- 


” 


“Tranquility, 


been familiar for years to Chicago art 
colorist with whom the country, including 
Boston, may have to reckon. The latter 
city is to see his work next February at the 
Grace Horne Galleries. 
35 of his water colors has just been held at 
Rockford, Ill., at the Belle Keith Gallery. 
Thirty aquarelle landscapes at the Chi- 


cago Galleries Association, “painted with 


ley in the Evening Post to be “surprising.” 


have inherited the gifts for aquarelles for 
centuries. Too often our latter-day Amer- 
icans brush muddy pigments on paper and 
puddle them with water until the careful 


“Tranquility,” which attracted much atten- 


Thomas Hall, who as a painter in oils has | 


lovers, has just been “discovered” as a water | 


Art exhibition of | 


ease and precision that eliminate all but es- | 
sentia!s,” were declared by Lena M. McCau- | 


The critic saw a likeness to “the conscien- | 
tious drawing of the English masters, who | 


artist would like to wash the board clean.” | 


Chicago “Discovers” a Water Colorist 





water color by Thomas Hall. 


tion, and which is herew:th reproduced, 
captures the subtle mood of a quiet, overcast 
day. It is a picture that Boston might want 
to see, in s»:te of the habit of the critics 
there of referring to visiting water colors 
as coal brought to Newcastle. 
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sion could devise for arrears that have been 
accumulating for many years past, and 
especially since the War.” ~ 
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New Collectors 
NORWEGIAN Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. Keeler of Los 


Angeles, who in the last few years have 
LANDSCAPES assembled sossibly the most notable collec. 
tion of American paintings on the Pacific 

by Coast, have acquired their first old master, 

.H. GER, Jr. It is Rembrandt’s “A Man in a Fur Cap,” 
Wa. H. Sin also known as “An Elderly Jew in a Fur 
i ife Painti Cap.” The critic of the Los Angeles Times 
Gull Lite ng says the work, though small of size, “has 


sa great power and distinction.” The purchase 

JacoB DooYEWAARD was made through the Newhouse Galleries, 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeler heretofore have not 

LANDSCAPES allowed their names to be published in con- 
by nection with their purchases. The Times 

Water GRIFFIN says that the present transaction “acquaints 


the people of Los Angeles with the presence 
here of the Keeler collection of fine Ameri- 


Frans Buffa can paintings, which has been forming 


quietly over a period of years, and holds out 
and Sons the hope that more of our wealthy people 
will follow this example and bring to our 
58 West 57th St. city fine works by great masters.” 
NEW YORK In the Keeler collection are examples by 
AMSTERDAM such painters as Inness, Wyant, Blakelock, 
Twachtman, Duveneck, Chase and Sargent. 
The Keeler home is situated in a beautifully 
landscaped private park of several acres in 
the Hollywood section, and it is surmised 
that the owners, who project the erection of 
a commodious gallery, have in mind an ulti- 
mate gift to Los Angeles. 


Metropolitan (Galleries From Flood to Field 


Out of evil comes good—sometimes. Last 


OLD AND MODERN Spring the Thames was in flood and routed 


and damaged the Turner water colors and 
PA | NTINGS drawings in the cellars of the Tate Gallery, 

London. Then came Sir Joseph Duveen, 
who had just provided funds for a great 
ko sculpture gallery at the Tate, with a fur- 


ther provision for water color galleries. 
Not only that, but the flood raised a de- 





Our River in Summer by Wm. H. Singer, Jr. 
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English and French Portra its and mand among art lovers that the 20,000 items, 
bequeathed to the British nation by Turner 

Landscapes of the 18th Century in his wil, be distributed among provincial 
museums instead of being hidden in the 

a) underground chambers of the Tate, and this 

is now being met. It develops that these 

20,000 items divide into two classes—com- 

SELECTED BARBIZON and pleted water colors, which may be regarded 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS as exhibition pictures, and a body of notes 


and jottings which constitute rather a lit- 
erary proposition, and which it is proposed 
578 Madison Ave. New York should go to the British Museum. Of the 
Opposite American Art Galleries, corner 57th St. water colors, several hundred are already 
framed, comprising half-a-dozen loan col- 
lections of 50 apiece for provincial museums, 
the remainder being placed on permanent 
exhibition at the Tate Gallery. 
So the benevolent flood evidently washed 
the “artist’s documents” of Joseph Mallard 
NEW YORK \ CHICAGO Williams Turner out of the Tate’s cellars. 


11 East 571TH STREET 537 McCormick B.pe. 



































Mr. Cross Named for Commission 
President Coolidge has appointed John 
Walter Cross, New York architect, as a 
member of the United States Commission 
N C; of Fine Arts, whose duty it is to pass upon 
EWHOUSE ALLERIES the plans and locations of new public build- 
ings, to give advice in the planning of new 


PAINTINGS private structures in the District of Co- 


lumbia, and to advise upon general questions 
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A Knight Show 


Laura Knight, famous English artist, pre- 
viously known in this country through her | 


paintings, has just held a “one-man” show | 
of her etchings and acquatints at the Casson | 
dealt | 


Galleries in Boston. The _ subjects 
mainly with the circus and the theatre. A. | 
F. C. in the Transcript wrote: 


“On first glance I must confess I thought 


her attempting to lampoon, with droll pathos, 
the honored profession of ‘laugh, clown, | 
laugh!’ Certainly there is something of the 
caricaturist about her style and technique. 
Just what it is, I cannot quite define, unless 
it be a rather evident debt, in feeling at 
least, to Honore Daumier, French prince of 
caricaturists, and a sharing of Goya’s some- 
times cynical views of life. 
fully aware that such an analysis is not 
exactly a just one. Laura Knight's approach 
to the show life, in fact to all life, seems to 
be one of sympathy tinged with pathos. But 
the pathos is never degraded into mere senti- 
mentality. 

“Few of her particularly 


people seem 


happy, and yet they have no quarrel with | 
life, nor do they appeal for tawdry sympathy. | 
Such an atti- | 
tude, especially well set forth in her theatri- | 


They are just show people. 


cal studies, is remarkable to find in a woman 
artist. Generally speaking, they are not built 
that way. So much the more credit then to 
Laura Knight.” 





Brooklyn Society of Etchers 

All artists are privileged to submit pr-nts 
for the thirteenth annual exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Society of Etchers, which will be | 
held this year during December at the Brook- | 
lyn Museum. Non-members will pay a $1 
fee. Work will not be received after Nov. | 
8. Entry blanks can be obtained from the 





And yet, I am | 
| opinion of John P. B. Day, president of 
| the Brown-Robertson 


eventually redound to the benefit of paint- 


| Platt, Allen W. Seaby and Y. Urushibara. 
| States, although only Mr. Horter was born 
| here. 
| Verrees, 


| dian, and the others are claimed by Eng- 


Japanese, has lived for twenty years. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


corresponding secretary, Frederick Rey- 
nolds, 17 East 14th St., New York. 





Japanese Print 
In this ancient garden 
a wi.low is sobbing, 
but the people in the streets 
do not hear it, 
for they are more unheeding 
than the cold, slate-colored sky, 
from which the rain is descending 
in great, black drops. 
—Ted Car Wilson in “The Step Ladder.” 





The Vogue for Etching 
The growth of the vogue for etchings 
and prints of all kinds is one of the most 
impressive things in the art world, in the 





Company. It will 
ing, because the purchase of prints often 
‘s the first step toward buying works in oil, 
water color or pastel. 

Each connoisseur of prints has his fa- 
vorites. Among etchers of the present 
time Mr. Day would place in the forefront 
Earl Horter, John S. Etand, J. Paul Ver- | 
rees and J. C. Vondrous. His choices in 
wood cuts are Walter J. Phillips, John 


The first fouf are all residents of the United 


Mr. Eland is of English birth; Mr. 
Belgian, and Mr. Vondrous, 
Czecho-Slovakian. Mr. Phillips is a Cana- 





‘and, where Mr. Urushibara, although a 


x : peed 
Mr. Day says Earl Horter’s drawing 

“has the delicacy of Gertin, the strength of | 
Prout, and the freedom of Bennington.” 


| Art Dicest. 
| which closes Oct. 29, she will display por- 


California Etchers 


Helen Bruton was awarded the annual 
prize at the exhibition of the California 
Society of Etchers at the gallery of Vickery, 
Atkins & Torrey, San Francisco, with her 
block print, “The Party,” which Junius 
Cravens describes in the Argonaut as “a sa- 
tirical observation on the jazz age, literary 
in character but excellently designed and 
executed.” 


The critic found praise for the lithographs 
of Henrietta Shore, “decorative compositions 
of an unusual character,” and two works by 
Arthur Millier, critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, which he said stood out “by reason 
of his vitality of mind and well-directed 
skill of hand. One feels that no matter how 
generously he says what he has to say, he 
has not depleted himself, but has expressed 
only what was essential to the mcment.” 

The society has the sociable custom of 
selecting a print each year to be given to a 
member. This time it was Mr. Millier’s 
“Our Lady, Queen of the Angels.” 





Brings Goyas and El Grecos 


Mrs. Marie Sterner has returned from a 
summer abroad with several paintings by 
Goya and El Greco, two by Degas, three 
Monets and one Daumier. These she will 
soon exhibit in her New York galleries, but 
at present she is showing water colors and 
drawings of Algeria and elsewhere by Edy 
Legrand, a French painter whom she dis- 
covered in a strange way, and about whom 
an article will appear in a later issue of THE 
After the Legrand exhibit, 


traits of celebrities in Europe by Neville 
Lewis, a South African of English descent 


| whom she also helped to discover. 
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Bullion 


“Quite by accident I found, the other day,” 
writes M. Leo Larguier in Les Debats, “a 
letter dated August, 1675, written by M. de 
Coulanges to Madame de Sévigné, in which 
I read the following: ‘Pictures are so much 
gold in bars: there is no better investment. 
You can always sell them at your pleasure 
at double the price you gave for them. Do 
not, therefore, be concerned at acquiring too 
many, for, when your living rooms are 
filled, you can always put them in the yard.’ 

“Upon this I happened to turn over some 
of Manet’s letters and smiled sadly on light- 
ing tipon one written about 1875: 

“‘T went to see Claude Monet yesterday 
and found him quite distressed. He asked 
me if 1 could find someone who would buy 
say ten to twenty of his pictures for one 
hundred francs each. Will you join me in 
the deal, say to the extent of 500 francs 
each of us? Naturally no one else shall be 
let into the secret. I had thought of some 
dealer or collector, but fear being turned 
down. Kind regards. Edouard Manet.’ 

“A thousand francs for ten pictures by 
Claude Monet! Think of it. And observe 
that it is not a bargain in open market, but 
the offer of one painter who has money to 
one who has none. There was bullion, but 
how was he to know? 

“Even nowadays it may be perfectly pos- 
sible to realize these ingots against a few 
paper notes, according to the suggestion of 
M. de Coulanges, although conditions be so 
different. 

“For whole centuries artists have been 
scoffed at. The history of art resembles 
that of martyrs. Formerly, when a young 





man dared confess to his parents that he 
wanted to become an artist or a poet, they 
inevitably saw looming up before him the 
garret in which one dies of hunger or the 
poor-house. Manet, Degas, Cézanne, were 
rich, but what of the rest! Monticelli, at 
Marseilles, offers his gorgeous panels for 
ten francs; Vincent Van Gogh fails to sell 
his at all. All are beset, sneered at, disap- 
proved of. They may work from dawn till 
eve, they may not eat for days together, 
they are still looked upon as madmen, at 
least fantastic freaks, or half-crazy jokers. 

“Then they pass on, for it cannot be said 
that they die, and are immortalized in mar- 
ble, crowned with bay-leaves and command 
huge prices. The ‘Lac’ by Cézanne has 
brought 1,400,000 francs in America; a Van 
Gogh which was painted at the time its 
author was living upon crusts and coffee, is 
knocked down for 500,000 francs! 

“All the things about which we were so 
positive are out of gear. Time-worn values 
have given way, but works of art remain 
and reach miraculous values. Sublime 
irony! Unforeseen revenge! And how 
many of the daubs and sketches before 
which we pass indifferent may turn, by some 
mysterious alchemy, into that ‘gold in bars’ 
which Monsieur de Coulanges recommended 
to Madame de Sévigné.” 





Will Rebuild Palace of Justice 
Work will soon start in rebuilding Vi- 
enna’s beautiful Palace of Justice, which 
was destroyed by fire in the riots of July, 


1927. Some parts of the old structure will* 


be restored, and others rebuilt from plans 
selected by competition. 








SAMBON GALLERIES 


7, SQUARE MESSINE, PARIS 
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Making Decorations Fit 
Laura Wand was employed to decorate the 
offices of a firm of stock brokers in New 
York. In one room the adornments she ar- 


ranged included two figures, a bear and a 
bull. 
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Stone Mountain 


Perhaps if one hired experts and went 
down to Atlanta, Ga., to make thorough 
study of the situation, he could find out 
something about the future of the gigantic 
mountainside monument which was planned 
more than twelve years ago as a memorial 
to the Confederacy. From a distance the 
charges and counter charges, threats and 
defiances, emanating from the contending 
sides—the Gutzon Borglum side and the 
Augustus Lukeman side—are confusing. 

The latest phase came with the announce- 
ment by Samuel H. Venable, original owner 
of Stone Mountain, that he considered the 
Stone Mountain Monument Association had 
forfeited its agreement with him inasmuch 
as it had failed to complete the monument 
in the twelve years provided in the contract; 
and that he had transferred the property 
board of trustees for the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, “who will 
undertake to build a monument along the 
original lines [the Borglum plan]. . . .” 

Mr. Venable had previously tried to obtain 
an agreement from the association providing 
for the return of Mr. Borg!um, who was 
to make new plans that would incorporate 
the work already done by Mr. Lukeman. 

The association countered with a defiant 
statement, saying it was ready for a test in 
the courts; contending that its contract was 
still valid because the delay was no fault 
of its own, and pointing out that the present 
halt in the work was due to an injunction 
tying up certain of its funds. It asserted 
that work would be resumed soon. 

Mr. Venable in an interview in an At- 


to a 





lanta newspaper said harsh things of Mr. 
Lukeman, who was commissioned to design 
the monument after the association had dis- 
missed Mr. Borglum. Mr. Lukeman now 
threatens to sue Mr. Venable. 

This is what Mr. Venable said that Mr. 
Lukeman objected to: “Mr. Borglum’s head 
of General Lee every one recognized. Mr. 
Lukeman’s head of General Lee few people 
recognize. The nose is crooked, the left 
arm looks withered and paralyzed, the hilt 
of his sword is gone and the stirrup of his 
saddle is broken off. The money is all 
gone, and the Lukeman carving of General 
Lee is a mutilated imperfection that cannot 
be rectified.” 

The rest of the country wonders what will 
be the ultimate fate of the Stone Mountain 
project. There have been those in the art 
world who have severely criticized the good 
taste of both the Georgia undertaking and 
Mr. Borgtum’s colossal Black Hills monu- 
ment to Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt, and who would be glad to see 
no monuments carved on any mountainside. 





Open Branch in London 


The Howard Young Galleries of New 
York have opened a branch in London, at 
35 Old Bond St., in the heart of the art 
district. The expansion was made neces- 
sary both ‘by the growth of the firm’s 
foreign business and by the desirability of 
having permanent quarters abroad for the 
purchase of old masters for America. The 
London Galleries will be in charge of Fran- 
cis Taylor, who has been associated with 
Mr. Young for many years. 





$10,000,000! 


Who is the American collector, or the 
American art dealer, who is going to pay 
$10,000,000 for the Guelph collection of 
art to be sold by the Duke of Brunswick, 
son-in-law of William Hohenzotlern, unless 
Germany can prevent it? The word 
“Guelph” is the family name of British 
royalty, and it dates back to medieval Italy, 
when Guelphs and Ghibellines. lined up re- 
spectively for Emperor or Pope. 

Germany, it seems, has little chance to 
prevent the transfer to America of the 
remnants of the Guelph treasures, belonging 
to the dethroned King of Hanover, the main 
part of which, confiscated in 1866, was used 
by Bismarck, it is said, during the “Kultur- 
kampf,” for his so-called “reptite fund.” 
These remnants, worth $10,000,000 in the 
1928 art market, have been taken either to 
Switzerland or Austria, where no German 
restrictions can apply. 

The treasure consists of many valuable 
works of art of the early Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. Most important and 
valuable is the “silver chamber,” containing 
masterpieces by French, English and Ger- 
man gold and silver smiths of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, such as silver and 
gold goblets, table decorations, reliquaries, 
chandeliers and similar objects. 

Among the most famous pieces are the 
relics of a shrine in the form of a cathedral, 
a portable altar of the Margravine Ger- 
trudis, a gold guelphic cross and a gothic 
ostensorium, 
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In the Realm 


of Decoration and the Antique 











Sandwich Glass 


A collection of 175 pieces of Sandwich 
glass, lent to the Brooklyn Museum by an 
anonymous patron, is now on view. It con- 
sists of two general classes, flat pieces and 
deep dishes. 

The flat pieces are mostly cup plates; that 
is, little round dishes that we would class 
nowadays as ash-trays. Their use arose 
from the custom, which in their time was 
entirely proper, of pouring tea into the 
saucer and drinking from it rather than the 
cup, so that the glass plates had to be pro- 
vided for the cup. The designs of these 
plates are classified under several fanciful 
and sentimental names. There are, for in- 
stance, patterns of the heart motif, eagles, 
the designs that arose from the Henry Clay 
and the Harrison campaigns, and any num- 
ber of commemorative designs, one of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, for example. 
In the groups of deep dishes there are ob- 
jects for many uses, such as sauce dishes 
and serving dishes, as well as two pairs of 
dolphin candlesticks. 

An idea of the importance of the collection 
is gained from the fact that many pieces are 
illustrated in Lenore Wheeler Williams’s 
book on Sandwich glass. The business of 
making this glass was established in 1852 by 
Deming Jarvis at Sandwich, Mass., on Cape 
Cod. The business was carried on for 50 
years, during which time large amounts of 
fine glass were made. It is prized for its 
peculiar brightness and soft, silvery tint as 
well as excellence of decoration. 





The Penthouse School 


Modernistic art has increased the variety 
of decorative touches for city gardens, and by 
city gardens nowadays one generally means 
the tops of skyscrapers. Walter Rendell 
Storey in the New York Times says that 
“penthouse walls are being adorned with 
strange foliage of wrought metal, with queer 
fruits or flowers concealing the electric 
bulbs for evening light. Sometimes the wall 
of an adjoining building that rises higher 
than the garden space may be ornamented to 
suggest the quaint facade of a peasant cot- 
tage or give a decoratively painted ocean 
scene or landscape.” 

He adds that fountains may play over the 
silver and golden bronze tubes placed upright 
in a corner of the parapet, or a waterless 
fountain may drop sprays of crystal glass 
against a wall. In the painted wall decora- 
tion, brilliantly hued fruits and flowers amid 
luxurious tropical foliage may bloom in the 
frosty autumn air. The new type of garden, 
composed of potted plants, wicker furniture, 
fiber mats in strange design and exotic wall 
decorations, is also found in small back-yard 
gardens.” 








PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 
Send for illustrated catalog, 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
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Cleveland Museum Gets a Precious Ivory 


Ivory Book Cover. 


The John Huntington Collection of old 
ivories at the Cleveland Museum of Art is 
famous among connoisseurs the world over. 
Recently it has been enriched by an 11th 
century book cover of Belgian-Lower Rhe- 
nish provenance, acquired from the Demotte 
Galleries of New York and Paris, and de- 
scribed by William M. Milliken, the mu- 
seum’s curator of decorative arts, as “one of 
the most important ivories which have come 
to America.” 

“Aesthetically it is a splendid object,” 
says the writer. “The small scale of the 
many figures gives an over-all richness of 
pattern, which in turn is accentuated by deep 
cutting and the resultant play of light and 
shade. The ivory has mellowed beautifully 
in color; and a purplish tinge in the shadows 
is the result of polychromy which has dis- 
appeared to leave only here and there the 
faintest stain.” 

The ivory, which is in four parts, was 
originally the cover of a plenarium, and it 
has been traced to the cathedral of Agram, 





The Rocking Chair Controversy 

The Boston Transcript publishes the pic- 
ture of a child’s rocking chair from a photo- 
graph furnished by Wanamaker, New York. 
The chair was made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England, and is interesting because 
it seems to prove that the rocking chair was 
invented in England rather than in America 
by Benjamin Franklin or anyone else. 
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Belgian-Lower Rhenish, XIth Century. 





it is described in an inventory of 


1421-26. Originally it was set in gold or 
silver-gilt, finely decorated with filigree and 
semi-precious stones, but today the stones 
and precious metals have disappeared. The 
panels depict the life of Christ, beginning 
with the “Annunciation” in the upper left- 
hand corner, continuing downward, then up- 
ward and ending with the “Ascension” in the 
upper right-hand corner. 
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Eight-day red tortoise shell bas- 

ket-top bracket clock with skele- 

ton dial, by Humfry Adamson, 
London, date 1680. 


THE WETHERFIELD 
COLLECTION OF CLOCKS 


The Wetherfield Collection of Clocks, which 
includes lantern, long case, bracket and 
balloon clocks, by all the famous Eng- 
lish makers of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, will be 
on exhibition commencing 
October fifteenth. 


verna\ 
ENGLISH FURNITURE * PORCELAIN 
SILVER - POTTERY & GLASSWARE 
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Figure of Prajnaparamite Nepalese 
Ivory (14-15 Cent. A. D.) 
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Venetian 


The Venetian furniture and decorations of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of 
the nineteenth are greatly in demand in this 
country, says Walter Rendell Storey in the 
New York Times. The Venetians of that 
time “did with the staid European furnish- 
ings what some of the present-day designers 
and decorators have tried to do—and not so 
successfully—namely, to bring gaiety and 
change into accepted style. 

“Encouraged by growing appreciation, deco- 
rators and importers are bringing from over- 
seas furniture, doorways, ceilings and, most 
of all, ideas of almost forgotten room ar- 
rangements, to add to the variety that we 
are already familiar with in this style called 
Venetian. In the cut of window draperies, 
in the forms of furniture as well as détails 
of interior architecture, such as the shapes of 
doors and door panelings, the modern spirit 
of extreme originality and unusualness finds 
in this ancient mode a reflection that some- 
times is astonishingly familiar. Strangeness 
and bizarreness of form and color combina- 
tion, one discovers in observing the Vene- 
tian, is not confined to the much-heralded 
newness of today’s decorative art.” 

The writer explains that the Venetian 
style, because of its great diversity of forms, 
may supply, especially in some of the coun- 
tryside types, simple chairs or a mirror or 
a gaily painted chest that will provide a 
light and yet not too sumptuous note suitable 
for almost any room. Or it may furnish 
the motif of a whole apartment. The 
magnificence of the Venetian interiors is 
interestingly illustrated in rooms in both the 
Metropolitan and the Brooklyn Museums. 





Monif Brings Back Potteries 


H. Khan Monif, dealer in Persian an- 
tiques, has returned from a summer in Per- 
sia and other parts of the Near East. He 
is showing at his New York Galleries, 640 
Matlison Ave., a collection of pottery that 
was excavated in different cities of Persia 
which flourished from the ninth to the 
twelfth century. Also on display are minia- 
tures painted by famous artists of his coun- 
try from the 14th to the 16th century. 





Shows Trust in a Dealer 

Not long ago a lady of an old and distin- 
guished family of New Jersey died, and 
when her will was read an odd clause was 
made public. It provided that Florian Papp, 
an antique dealer of Lexington Avenue, New 
York, was to buy whatever he wished and at 
his own price from the family heirlooms. 
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“Cornering” Art 


Why antiques are becoming scarcer in 
England is told in the form of an interview 
in the Boston Transcript. Charles Messer 
Stow quotes Louis Joseph, a dealer who has 
recently returned from a summer abroad. 
Mr. Joseph verified reports which the writer 
said he had received from other sources. 

“There seems to be,” he said, “a sort of 
working agreement among a number of the 
wealthier English dealers according to which 
they buy without regard to price as many 
of the finer things which come on the market 
as they can. These they store away against 
a time when they can realize a handsome 
profit. They know that the supply of avail- 
able pieces will not last forever. 

“For a long time there have been a few 
English dealers who bought and stored away 
as much as they could. This number has 
been augmented, even in the past year, by 
many others, and these men have set out, 
apparently, to corner the market. Since 
their aim is not immediate profits, they are 
willing to pay a price much higher than a 
dealer who has to turn over his- stock can 
afford.” 

There are agents in all the countries of 
Europe to pick up any English pieces that 
may be offered for sale. During the eight- 
eenth century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth the continent bought large quantities 
of English furniture. One of the operations 
of these dealers extends to America. For 
some time there has been a quiet movement 
on foot to buy up and ship back to England 
pieces that have been imported here. This is 
the more successful because the prices there 
are higher than those which govern here. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Joseph, how- 
ever, that the quantity of antiques in Eng- 
land would make it impossible to corner the 
market. 





Ellen Terry’s Treasures 

Dame Ellen Terry’s art treasures and 
antiques will be dispersed at Christie’s in 
London. The pictures include her lovely 
portrait by her first husband, the Pre- 
Raphaelite painter, G. F. Watts, painted soon 
after their marriage, revealing her as a girl 
of 17, her golden hair streaming behind her, 
her hands clasped, and a rich blue wrap 
draped round her shoulders. In contrast is 
the monochrome oil portrait which Sargent 
made for reproduction on the program of the 
Jubilee performance which marked her fifty 
years of work on the stage. 

Her collection of pewter is said to be 
notable. The plates and tankards, amassed 


PERSIAN ANTIQUE 
GALLERY 


640 Mapison Av., New York 


Mr. H. Khan Monif has recently returned 
from the Near East, and has added to his 
already large stock many more important 
excavated Persian potteries, 9th to the 13th 
century; miniatures painted by famous Per- 
Sian artists, 14th to the 17th century. 








Did You Ever Hear of a “Tamanah” Rug? 


Semi-Antique Persian Rug That Has Been Offered to Tammany. 


Persia is a long way from New York, and | ance to scare anyone if he should be incar- 


a tiger does not mean the same thing in 
both places. But H. Michaelyan, connois- 
seur and dealer in rugs, conceived the idea 
that Tammany Hall would be the appropri- 
ate place for a fine semi-antique rug which 
he recently imported from Shiraz, in the 
southeastern part of the former empire of 
Cyrus the Great, and he sent a picture of it 
with a quotation of price to the famous 
political organization. 

The tiger, as woven into the fabric by 
some forgotten artisan of somewhat less than 
a century ago, is ferocious enough in appear- 





over many years, had a special place in the 
sitting room of her country home in Kent. 
Dame Ellen’s son and daughter, Gordon and 
Edith Craig, will buy by arrangement, it is 
said, the furnishings she most intimately 
used, and leave them in the house so that it 
may become a national memorial. 


nated. The black background creates a most 
effective contrast with the yellow hide of the 
monster, which has blue and white stripes. 
The main border of the rug is in cream, 
while the two narrower borders are in blue, 
and there are some abstract sketches of little 
tigers in front of the large one. 

But Mr. Michaelyan has not yet sold the 
rug to Tammany. He received a formal let- 
ter in reply, saying the subject would be 
referred to the proper authorities, and that 
was all. Then a communication was sent to 
William F. Kenny, the particular friend of 
Governor Smith, who, as the heaviest con- 
tributor to the pre-convention campaign fund 
of the governor, was regarded as likely to be 
interested in the adornment of the new head- 
quarters of Tammany. But while Mr. Kenny 
gave more than $50,000 to the campaign 
fund, he has not yet shown any desire to 
acquire a genuine “Tamanah” rug. 

















Exhibition of 
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FRANZ BARWIG 


the noted Viennese sculptor 


OCT. 22 to NOV. 3 


The Little Gallery 
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Rochester Chemist Wins Name as Etcher 
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“On the Beach,” by George Renouard. Courtesy the Weyhe Galleries. 


One of the most mysterious of etchers is 
George Renouard. He has never been seen 
by anyone connected with his agents, the 
Weyhe Galleries, but he sends his etchings 
there by a friend who was once his instructor 
at the Art Students’ League. He was born 
in Rochester in 1885, and he studied in New 








Scissors 


Readers of Tue Art Dicest are 
invited to send to the editor clippings 
of whatever they find of interest in 
the newspapers and periodicals of 
whatever language, and thus to aid 
in making it as fully as possible “A 
Compendium of the Art News and 
Opinion of the World.” The staff of 
Tue Art Dicest goes through a 
stack of publications cach fortnight 
four feet high, but it desires to over- 
look nothing of significance. 
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York city, and that is about all the firm 
knows of him. 

He is a chemist by profession and an artist 
by choice. Of course, he hopes to devote all 
his time, eventually, to etchings, and the 
indications are that he will be able to do 
this. His “On the Beach” was included in 
“Fine Prints of the Year” for 1927, pub- 
lished by Salaman in London. He is espe- 
cially good in character studies. Among his 
subjects are mothers and children, immi- 
grants, and patriarchal persons. He is said 
to wander along the beaches in summer and 
in the city streets in ‘winter, storing up in 
his memory the scenes he depicts with such 
sympathy and such command of line and 
rhythm. 





Young German’s Etchings 


A young German, Karl Dehmann, won 
praise in Philadelphia through an exhibition 
at the Print Club of a set of New York 
etchings. The Enquirer said he had “fallen 
under the spell of the new modern beauty” 
of the city and had found “its architecture 
entrancing, its vistas glorious,” and that he 
possessed a “fine gift for choosing impressive 
points of view and in giving them a resound- 
ing nomenclature. Thus ‘Towers of Gold, 
‘Temples Old and New,’ ‘The Way Called 
Broad,’ and ‘Giants and Dwarfs’ are capi- 
tally self-explanatory when one sees the pic- 
tures, and have a thoughtful literary flavor.” 

Mr. Dehmann was taken prisoner by the 
Russians in the war and at first had a bitter 
experience, but when his ability as an artist 
was discovered he was treated more as a 
guest than a captive enemy. 


New Galleries 


One of the best indications of the growing 
vogue of etchings and other prints is the 
rise of the Kleemann-Thorman Galleries, 
Ltd., successors to Kleemann Brothers. The 
firm was started in a small way by C. Henry 
Kleemann five years ago, at 175 W. 72nd 
St. New York. On Oct. 18 the new gal- 
leries opened at 575 Madison Ave., in the 
American Art Association’s building, with a 
reception attended by many artists, critics 
and dealers, among them Sir Joseph Duveen, 

Mr. Kleeman’s associate is Joseph B. 
Thorman, a print lover and connoisseur who 
is a believer in the continued growth of the 
demand for prints. The new galleries will 
seek especially to bring out the work of 
contemporary Americans, and in general to 
enable those who like fine prints to obtain 
them at prices within the reach of persons of 
moderate incomes. But anyone who desires 
a Cameron, or other high-priced work, will 
be able to get it. 

The Kleemann-Thorman Galleries are the 
sole publishers for Walter Tittle, William 
Meyerowitz, Margaret Lowengrund, Edith 
Derry Willson, Fugi Nakamizo and Marco 
Zim. The works of these and of other fa- 
mous etchers adorn the walls, which are 
beautifully decorated in soft tones, with 
lighting arrangements that are the best 
modern means provide. 

It was Mr. Kleemann who first suggested 
to THe Art Dicest the establishment of a 
department of prints. Similar sugggestions 
afterward came from others, and the way in 
which the new department of the magazine 
has been received is a proof that the advice 
was good. 





Museum Provides a Press 


Inspired by the enthusiastic reception of 
the etching press which the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum installed fourteen years ago and the 
frequent use to which it has since been put, 
the museum has now made a lithographic 
press available, also for the free use of 
artists. 

As a piece of machinery of this kind is 
expensive and cumbersome, there is many a 
draftsman in black and white who cannot 
afford to own such an essential piece of 
equipment or else has not room to house it. 
The need for a public press has been amply 
demonstrated as, during the fourteen years 
in which it has been available, the etching 
press has been used nearly 1,200 times, al- 
ways accompanied by expressions of sincere 
gratitude by the artists. All that is neces- 
sary to obtain the use of the press is to apply 
at the print department and show what work 
is to be reproduced. 

Coincident with this announcement, an 
exhibition of typical lithographs was ar- 
ranged in the Print Gallery, the most im- 
portant group being a dozen works by 
Whistler, part of the museum’s now famous 
collection of Whistler lithographs. 











ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS 
GALLERY 
Etchings 
Sporting and Marine Prints 
415 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 











GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1726 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 


ETCHINGS 


Early English Furniture 




















MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual. 
Etehings and other prints. Importations. 
MINNEAPOLIS - - - - 1200 NICOLET 
ST. PAUL 4th and CEDAR 
ROCHESTER - - - 21 ist Ave, 8S.W. 
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H. Devitt Welsh Passes from One Vein to Another in His Prints 


There have been four important phases of 
H. Devitt Welsh thus far in his artistic 
career, and he is not old. Soon after he 
began etching he turned to gloomy subjects, 
and depicted scenes in morgues and grave- 
yards and insane asylums, with desolation 
and despair gripping the souls of men and 
women while their wasted or distorted bodies 
were eloquent of failure or remorse. 

“T told Pennell that one of the chief char- 
acters in a graveside scene was himself,” the 
artist said the other day. The two men were 
close friends from the time of the World 
War, when they joined in artistic endeavors 
to aid the cause of the Allies, and they often 
indulged in caustic sallies at mutual expense. 

After the gloomy phase, Welsh etched 
negro life with its reckless gaiety, painted 
gorgeous carnival scenes, and portrayed the 
pleasanter side of existence generally. Then, 
partly due to Pennell’s influence, he turned 
to architectural subjects, and set forth the 
wonders of America’s Brobdinagian build- 
ings, which have in his eyes features both 
terrible and beautiful. His work in this line 
has not the delicate, cobwebby characteristics 
of Pennell’s delineation, but is more solid 
and substantial while not lacking in beauty. 
He shows New York not so much a dream 
city as a tremendous reality, with cloud- 
touching edifices that typify aspirations. 

Now he has entered upon a fourth stage, 
in which satire is his aim and oil paint his 
medium. He has done a series of studies of 
the American scene wherein the pursuit of 
pleasure is shown with powerful and biting 
emphasis: night club revels, crowds in 
speakeasies, the doing in Harlem music halls 
where vari-colored habitués leer or dance or 
drink, and other themes that portray human- 
ity no more favorably than did Daumier or 
Goya or Hogarth. An exhibition of this 
latest series will be held at the Newhouse 
Galleries, New York, for one month begin- 
ning Nov. 25, after which it will tour the 
galleries of the same art firm in Chicago, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Welsh, who began his career in Phila- 
delphia and is now located in New York, 
says a peculiar fact is that the clients of the 
Schwartz Galleries appreciate his architec- 
tural etchings, while visitors to the Marie 
Sterner Galleries seem to desire only his 





“American Radiator Building.” 


studies of negro life, and the Newhouse Gal- 
leries prefer to show his satirical paintings. 

He has the largest collection of Pennell 
etchings outside of the Congressional Li- 
brary, to which Pennell bequeathed the main 
body of his work, and the Philadelphia 
Museum will set aside a room for them. He 
also has many books by or about Pennell, 


Etching by H. Devitt Welsh. 


autographed by the artist, and other books 
of which the prefaces were written by “Pen” 
and that contain characteristic comments on 
the margins in the vitriolic style so charac- 
teristic of the biographer of Whistler. In 
fact, Mr. Welsh is almost as much of an 
authority on Pennell as Pennell was on 
Whistler. 





Not Dull 


The Society of American Print Makers, 
which had its inception early last season at 
the Downtown Ga‘lery, New York, has put 
an exhibition on tour of the museums. The 
group is composed of John Sloan, Rockwell 
Kent, “Pop” Hart, Anne Goldthwaite, Ed- 
ward Hopper, Y. Kuniyoshi, Peggy Bacon, 
Roardman Robinson, Richard Lahey, Wal- 
ter Pach, Kenneth Miller, Harry Wickey. 

“The results are at least not dull,” wrote 
Florence Davies in the Detroit News when 
the exhibition was revealed in the Art In- 
stitute there. “There is practically nothing 
Stereotyped or stale, nothing which does not 
show a definite creative force at work.... 

“It is apparent that the artist of today is 
developing a sense of humor. He is no 
longer convinced that art is a matter of 
finding pretty things in life and reproducing 
them. More often he is tempted to laugh 





at things about him than to sigh like a fur- 
nace over their appealing beauty. Now and 
then the laugh is sinister and the result is 
sordid. Then it would seem that there were 
no more virtue in seeing only the ugly than 
in searching for the pretty.” 





Portland’s “First Annual”’ 


Portland, Me., is holding its first annual 
exhibition of contemporary American etch- 


ings at the Sweat Memorial Museum. The | 


Portland Society of Arts is the sponsor, and 





has been so successful that three rooms are 
filled with what the Boston Transcript critic 
called “typical leaves filched from America’s 
expanding portfolio of etchings.” 

The Carnegie International perhaps sug- 
gested to the society the plan gf having three 
prints by each etcher, and accordingly 72 are 
shown by just two dozen artists. The 
Transcript writer gave highest praise to Paul 
Cadmus’s head of a woman called “Martha,” 
describing it as unforgetable. 





[Other news of prints on page 16] 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 








Indignation 


“Taking into account the fact that the life 
of Rembrandt’s time was not the life of our 
time, and that Rembrandt himself was peas- 
ant-born,” says L. M. in reviewing for the 
American Magazine of Art Sandor Brody’s 
book, “still there is little excuse for parad- 
ing the vulgarities which this Hungarian 
author has dug up and exposed.” The book 
takes as a title the artist’s name, is trans- 
lated by Louis Rittenberg, and is sold by the 
Globus Press, New York, at $2.50: The 
critic adds: 

“It is a disgusting story of bestiality 
which, even if it is true, had better have been 
forgotten. Rembrandt was a great artist 
and has left the world a glorious heritage. 
What right has any individual to circulate 
scandal — disgusting scandal—about him, 
damaging to his reputation, injurious to the 
remembrance of his art, soiling a fair record 
of achievement? And for what purpose? 
Presumably that of destroying ideals and 
exhibiting the author’s own cleverness. Ad- 
ditional fuel is added to the fire of indigna- 
tion by the fact that this abominable story is 
miscalled ‘a romance of divine love and art’.” 





Louise Crane and China 

“China in Sign and Symbol” is the title 
of a book by Louise Crane that has at- 
tracted much critical attention in Great 
Britain and in the Orient, and has recently 
been put on sale in the United States. The 
publishers are Babsford & Co., London, and 
Keily & Walsh, Shanghai, and the price is 
$12.50. The author is the widow of an 
American illustrator, and her son, Kent 
Crane, who made the decorations for her 
book, recently exhibited lithographs in New 
York. 

In the New York Herald Tribune’s re- 
view Thomas Steep said: “Reading this 
book on China I tried to visualize how al- 
luring would be New York, Chicago or any 
other Western city if its shops were 
adorned with signs and symbols like those 
peculiar to Chinese streets.” The London 
Morning Post: “A strangely shaped and 
gorgeously colored piece of wood with a 
pennant of bright scarlet attached, signifies 





uncooked noodles; two squares with peaches 
painted on them, and a medallion of millet- 
seeds between, with a green jade leaf be- 
low, signifies ‘congratulatory’ cakes’... . 
A most charming study of street life in 
China.” The China Journal of Science and 
Art commends the book highly as an in- 
terpretation of the folk art of the country. 

The strange poetry that pervades all of 
Ch’nese life, as manifested in symbols of 
the commonest phases of existence, have 
been well set forth by the author and beau- 
tifully illustrated in color by her son, in 
the opinion of the London Bookman and 
other English reviews. 


Flemish and Belgian Art 


Frank Rutter, writing in the Sunday 
Times, London, says that of the many books 
brought into being by the great exhibition 
of Flemish and Belgian art at Burlington 
House last year, the most sumptuous in 
appearance and illustration is “Flemish and 
Belgian Art: 1300-1900,” by Sir Paul Lam- 
botte, Dr. Max J. Friedlander, and W. G. 
Thomson (Apollo Press, £4 4s.) 

“The thirty-four plates in color are mas- 
terpieces of reproduction, while an addi- 
tional sixty plates in photogravure make 
this volume the most complete record of 
a memorable exhibition that has yet ap- 
peared. The principal item in the text is 
the erudite article in which Dr. Max Fried- 
lander completely refutes Mr. Roger Fry’s 
suggestion that Pieter Brueghel’s ‘Bird Trap’ 
is not authentic but a forgery. Mr. Thom- 
son writes on the tapestries, and Sir Paul 
Lambotte on the exhibition generally. The 
value of the book as a work of reference 
is greatly increased by an appendix giving 
a list of the principal paintings with brief 
comments on them by various eminent au- 
thorities.” 








A Book on. Heintzelman 

John Taylor Arms has written the fore- 
word and notes to a book on Arthur William 
Heintzelman, which Milton, Balch & Co., 
New York, are issuing at $2.50. Virgil 
Barker in The Arts says they constitute one 
etcher’s tribute to another and are in com- 
plete sympathy with the technically fluent 
and romantic art which they discuss. 
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The Orient 


“That noblesse oblige is not a gallant 
empty phrase has been amply demonstrated 
by numbers of the Russian aristocracy since 
the fall of the empire,” says Hamilton Dell 
in the New York Times. This by way of 
introduction to a review of two books, one 
entirely and the other partly the work of 
Victor Goloubew, “who, from a charming, 
cultivated connoisseur has been transformed 
into an able, learned servant of the Ecole 
Francaise de 1’Extreme Orient.” 

These two books are “Ars Asiatica, Vol, 
10. Ajanta. Les Peintures de la Premiere 
Grotte,”’ and “Memoires Archeologiques de 
l’Ecole Francaise de 1’Extreme Orient. Vol. 
1, le Temple d’Icvarapura, Camboge,” par 
Louis Finot, H. Parmentier et Victor Go- 
loubew. (Paris and Brussels: G. Vanoest.) 

It is the author’s opinion that the cave 
temples at Ajanta in Central India, executed 
about 700 A. D., are purely Indian, rather 
mature and even decadent in style than 
primitive, and owe nothing of any impor- 
tance to foreign influences. They cover about 
1,000 square meters of wall and ceiling and 
are the most beautiful of all those with 
which the twenty-eight cave temples of 
Ajanta are adorned. They preserve for us 
the mode in which the temples and palaces 
(long fallen to ruin) of ancient India were 
decorated. He demonstrates conclusively 
that they are true frescoes, a fresco buono, 
as the Italians call this process, and not, as 
is usually said, paintings in tempera, a 
secco, though some have been retouched in 
this process. This book contains seventy- 
one of his photographs, with outline restora- 
tions of the most important. 

The other book and its succeeding volumes 
will make a complete record of the work of 
the French school of the Far East in French 
Indo-China. 


An Editor : Book 


Not a mere record of a tourist’s hasty 
visit, but the result of many trips to Spain, 
and of hundreds of lectures which he has 
delivered in the course of twenty-three years, 
is “The Spanish Pageant” by Arthur Stan- 
ley Riggs (the Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis, $5). A de luxe edition, autographed, 
sells at $12.50. The author is the director 
and secretary of the Archeological Society 
of Washington and editor of Art and Arch- 
@ology. He has written books on France 
and Sicily, and several novels. 





“With fascination Mr. Riggs has sifted 


contradictory, lovable Spain through the 
clarifying mesh of his own intelligence, and 
given it out so acutely ordered and patterned 
that the reader’s grasp of the country is 
quickened, his wish to know more stimulated. 
: His chapters on ‘Hispanic Origins, 
‘The Prado,’ ‘Some Cathedrals and Their 
Significance’ possess in particular an extra- 
ordinary interest and delight.” There are 
sixty illustrations. 
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| In the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 








Cash and Carroll 


The journalistic way, prevalent both in 
Great Britain and the United States, of 
handling news of auctions merely from the 
viewpoint of the prices, has “got the goat” 
(what phrase could express it better?) of 
Leonard L. Mackall, who conducts the 
“Notes for Bibliophiles” department of the 
Sunday Herald Tribune, New York. He 
ignores the fact that Joseph E. Widener of 
Philadelphia has obtained the original MS. 
of “Alice” from Dr. Rosenbach at what was 
doubtless an advance over the tremendous 
price that Dr. Rosenbach paid in London, 
but under the head of “The Parrish Lewis 
Carroll Collection” he writes: 


“The almost fantastic, super-subjective 
publicity prices paid immediately after April 
Fool’s Day this year for the original auto- 
graph illustrated manuscript (July, 1862- 
February, 1863) of ‘Alice’s Adventures 
Under Ground,’ being the original form of 
‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ and for 
an inscribed copy of the very rare 1865 
suppressed original edition of that most 
famous and most popular of English books 
intended primarily for children and enjoyed 
still more keenly by their more sophisticated 
elders, and the rather miscellaneous publicity 
more or less loosely connected with the 
above purchases at auction, or with the sub- 
sequent private resale of the same item at 
still higher prices of the same character, 
have caused a large number of other Carroll 
items, even including one or two other copies 
of the 1865 Alice, to be sent to other later 
London afctions. As a result of all this the 
public (including ourselves) has, not very 
gradually, become very tired of hearing 
again and again too much talk about the 
mere cash value of some of the most de- 
lightful, the most fanciful and the most gen- 
uinely beloved of all our favorite books. 
Hitherto we have ignored all Cash and Car- 
roll Publicity; and we’d rather not say any 
more about it now.” 

He then pays a high tribute to Morris L. 
Parrish, a Philadelphia collector, which will 
appeal to all other collectors. A handsome 
book has been published, entitled “A List of 
the Writings of Lewis Carroll (Charles L. 
Dodgson) in the Library at Dormy House, 
Pine Valley, New Jersey. Collected by M. 
L. Parrish. Privately Printed: 1928.” The 
volume consists of eight preliminary leaves 
(the seventh bears pages “VII-VIII"), and 
pp. (3) 148; followed by the Colophon 
“Sixty-six Copies Printed by William Edwin 
Rudge, of which this is number (48).” 
There are six extra pages of a “Special 
Insert of Items Acquired After Going to 
Press.” There are twenty-four excellent il- 
lustrations of very varied items m the col- 
lection, besides a frontispiece photograph of 
Charles L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) and a 
photograph of “The Collection,” namely, all 
the books themselves on the shelves in their 
special bookcase. 

The value of Mr. Parrish’s book is indi- 
cated by the critic, who says that “the very 
first item of all is The Author’s own copy, 
with his monogram on half-title, and thirty- 
Seven suggested corrections written in his 
own hand on back end-paper (See Plates I 
and II) of the ‘Second edition,’ that. is, Lon- 
don: Macmillan Co., 1866, of ‘Alice in Won- 
derland.’ Similarly the next English item 





‘Phantasmagoria and Other Poems : 
1869,’ in original blue cloth, first edition, is 
inscribed ‘Emma E. Vine, From the Author 
with kind regards, Jan. 1869’; the first edi- 
tion, in original red cloth, London 1872 
(with misprint ‘wade’ for ‘wabe’ in line two 
of the famous verses ‘Jabberwocky,’ is in- 
scribed ‘R. W. S. Lutwidge, from his affte 
Nephew the Author. Christmas, 1872” Of 
the first edition of ‘The Hunting of the 
Snark,’ 1876, in original cloth, there are two 
inscribed presentation copies.” 





The Prices of Autographs 


If the shades of many persons who were 
once famous or wealthy or both were to 
visit the office of Walter R. Benjamin, 
New York collector of autographs and his- 
torical documents, they would be surprised 
at the values now placed on their letters or 
signatures. A document signed by Philip 
III of Spain in 1603 is worth $5, another 
signed by Philip IV twenty-one years later 
is valued at $4, and one with the signature 
of Philip V a hundred years later is worth 
$3.50. Henry Clews was one of the richest 
and most noted of New York financiers in 
his time. An autograph letter by him is 
offered for 75 cents. Martin @van Buren, 
the eighth president of the United States, 
wrote a letter to George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, which anyone may buy today for $10. 

An autograph letter from Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, French painter, dated 1868, may be 
had for $2. Oscar Wilde died in poverty 
and disgrace. A letter written by him near 
the end of his life and described as “a wild 
sort of composition, asking for money,” is 
held at $30, or more than all the others here 
mentioned combined. 


A Work on Bibliography 

One would naturally expect that a book 
with the title “Bibliography, Practical, 
Enumerative and Historical: an Introduc- 
tory Manual,” would cover a wide range. 
It does. It is by Henry Bartlett Van Hoe- 
sen, in collaboration with Frank Keller 
Walker, is published by Scribner’s at $7.50, 
and contains in 519 octavo pages, “a veri- 
table encyclopedia of facts,” according to the 
New York Times, which says it may be 
regarded as a useful supplement to North- 
rup’s “Register of Bibliographies” (1925). 








Sells Rare Boswell Item 


A first edition, first issue, of Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson” was acquired by Alwin J. 
Scheuer, New York dealer in rare books 
and MSS., at a sale at Sotheby’s, London, 
on July 19, last. It brought £760, and has 
already been sold to a New York collector 
at an advanced price. A four-page auto- 
graph letter from Boswell to George Demp- 
ster, Esq., of Skibo, is included. There are 
also autograph letters from Edmund Burke, 
Lord Erskine and William Robertson, the 
historian. 





The German “Philobiblon” 


The New York Times says that collectors, 
booksellers and librarians who are able to 
read German would do well to subscribe to 
Philobiblon, which it calls the most impor- 
tant Central European magazine of its kind. 
Much space is devoted by it to American and 
English rare book gossip. 





Kent Designs 


“A handsome edition of one of the World’s 
Great Books” is the way Leonard L. Mackall 
concludes his review in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of the recent but already out- 
of-print edition of Voltaire’s “Candide” is- 
sued by the Random House, New York. For 
each text-page of this Rockwell Kent de- 
signed what is called a striking and charac- 
teristic illustration. There are 111 pages in 
all, besides a Colophon reading: 

“Of this first book with imprint of Ran- 
dom House 1470 numbered copies are printed 
on all rag French paper and 95 colored in 
the studio of the artist. Hand set in ‘type 
designed by Lucian Bernhard, paragraph de- 
signs by Rockwell Kent; both cast by the 
Bauersche Giesserei, Frankfort. The com- 
position and press work completed by the 
Pynson Printers in the month of April, 
1928.” 

In the course of his review of the vicissi- 
tudes of the early editions of this famous 
satire, Mr. Mackall says that “certainly it is 
both a strange and also a serious and re- 
grettable omission that neither Mr. Merrill 
in his Bibliographical Note, nor anywhere 
else in the present handsome edition, is there 
any indication of the authorship of the Eng- 


.lish version here so elaborately presented to 


us. The Prospectus announced that it would 
be ‘based, with authorization, on the transla- 
tion from the original French by Richard 
Aldington,’ meaning, of course, the version 
in ‘Voltaire. Candide and other Romances. 
Translated by Richard Adlington, with an 
Introduction and Notes,’ London: Routledge ; 
New York: Dutton, 1927; forming a volume 
of the Broadway Translations. No doubt 
all legal and other rights are fully covered 
by the ‘authorization’ mentioned in the Pros- 
pectus, but surely that is no real reason for 
the complete suppression of Adlington’s 
name as translator in the book itself: even 
if a few slight changes have been made in 
thus reprinting his ‘translation. These 
changes seem to be indeed comparatively 
few and unimportant; and though the ver- 
sion is a good one, it evidently still needs 
some further careful revision.” 





Autographs as Literary Gauge 

There is romance, even in the figures of 
prices that rare books and MSS. bring at 
auction, the New York Times says. The 
elect can in this way appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the fame of authors and other nota- 
bles whose work or whose autographs have 
grown so greatly in demand. 











THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, INC. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 
Association Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request. 


42 East 50TH Sr. New York 
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A Review of the Field 


in 


Art Education 








A New School 


The course in observation devised by 
Charles H. Woodbury and taught by him 
each summer at Ogunquit, Maine, has been 
made the basis of a permanent school opened 
on Oct. 1 in Brookline, Boston, and known 
as the Woodbury Training School in Ap- 
plied Observation. 

The school is primarily for the training 
of art teachers, but its first enrollment in- 
cludes many who intend to practice rather 
than teach art. The instruction is intended 
for “those who would learn to observe with 
greater enjoyment, and gain an avocation 
through drawing, painting and modelling. 
Technique is taught from the mental side; 
the hand follows the mind.” 

The school advisors are Alice Van Vech- 
ten Brown, director of the art department, 
Wellesley College; Royal B. Farnam, Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner of Art, and Charles 
R. Richards of the general education board, 
Rockefeller Institute. The staff is com- 
posed of Esther G. Barrows, director ; Car- 
oline T. Monks, assistant director; Janice 
Thompson, assistant in training, and Milton 
H. Bird, psychologist. The lecturers will 
inc:ude Charles H. Woodbury and Elizabeth 
Ward Perkins. 

It is felt that graduates of the school 
should be equipped to fill positions as su- 
pervisors and teachers of applied observa- 
tion in museums, art schools, public and 
private schools, colleges, normal schools, 
kindergartens, nursery schools, camps, etc. 





Young but Busy 
It is not such a bad career, that of art 
in Indiana. Lucile E. Morehouse, art critic 
of the Indianapolis Star, in a three-column 
article with six illustrations, tells the story 
of C. Warner Williams, 25-year-o'd sculp- 
tor who graduated from the art school of 





Dogs fresh, white paper hold an irresistible 
lure for your pencil? Do you ever sketch for 
your own amusement—vaguely wishing that 
you had leisure and means to enter art school? 

This is a pictorial age. Advertisers find 
graphic illustrations more appealing than col- 
umns of type. Mi i an papers 
employ large art staffs. Cartoonists command 
splendid salaries. 

You can study art at home in your spare 
time through the courses offered by the Inter- 
national School of Art. Hundreds of success- 
ful students have proved the practical value of 
these courses. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 








Without cost or obligation, please send 
details of your home-study courses in aa 





Commercial Art Cartoenin: 
Illustrating Show Card Lettering 
Name 
Address 














Dayton School to Have Unique Workshops | 





While the art school of the Dayton Art 
Institute wi:l be housed mainly in the fine 
new building, the architects’ drawing of 
which has already been reproduced in THE 
Art Dicest, the modelling and sculpture 
studios and the workshops for the classes 
in metal working, jewelry and other crafts 
will be located in a unique building which 
at the same time will house the museum’s 
heating, lighting and ventilating machinery 
and the packing and shipping rooms. 

mS 





The structure, a drawing of which js 
herewith presented, is an adaptation of the 
Italian farmhouse type. The building, as 
well as the museum structure itself, is the 
gift of Mrs. Harrie G. Carnell of Dayton, 

The enrollment this year shows the usual 
increase, but a greater proportion of out of 
town students. It is coming to be recog- 
nized as an ideal place to fit students for 
advanced work in the big cities, such as at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy and the New York schools. 





the Herron Art Institute in June, 1926. 
Since that time he has done 47 portraits, 
either in the round or in bas relief. Since 


September of last year he has executed 
thirty-two portraits, all but three or four 


' of which were commissions. 

















tion and Sculpture. 
Large, well lighted studios. 
modern conveniences. 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 


Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illustra- 
Resident Instructors. 
Separate dormitories for men and women with 
Reference required. 

EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


School in the Country 
Open all year 
CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 





INSTRUCTORS FOR THE FALL AND 
WINTER 


Daniet GARBER 

Joseru T. Pearson, Jr. 
Gerorce Harpinc 
ALBERT LAESSLE 


Students may register at any time. 


Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 








DESIGNERS ART 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Professional Courses and Practical 
Instruction in all Branches of Art 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Catalog on Request 
Miss Phyllis D. Frank, 376 Boylston St., Boston 
Telephone BACK Bay 3323 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. Ist—MAY 15th 
Portrait, Life, Costume-Model, 
Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Composition 
10 E. FRANKLIN S8T., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


Landscape 




















GUY WIGGINS 
STUDIO CLASSES 


FIGURE AND STILL LIFE 
PAINTING 


Oct. 15 Address—226 W. 59th, New York 














A SCHOOL OF FINE AND D ARTS 
MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF LOS 
ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE 108 
GELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Californis 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 
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CENTRAL 


GRAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Established by successful modern artists to 
develop individual talent. Courses in Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 


Arts and Interior Decoration. 

given for drawing teachers. Sum- 
mer school at Eastport, Maine, and New 
York. Day, Evening Classes. Catalogue. 


Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal 
New York 


Applied 

















22d FALL TERM 
August 6 to December 21, 1928 
(COURSES leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 
cation. Climate permits comfortable study 
throughout the entire year. 
Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 








Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturdey Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Il- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Bread and Master Sts. Write for Cetaleg 








CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 


“Day, Evening and Saturday Classes.’’ 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Sculpture, 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Dress Design, Commercial Art, Junior 
Classes. Illustrated Catalog ‘“W’’ on request. 


1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 











Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book Bidding, 
Pottery, Metal baker ig | For catalog, ad- 
dress E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY_ ST.LOUIS 





MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 

BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 

Enroliment open—Send for Catalog ‘‘H’’ 
Tel. Acad, 3860 


313 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y. 








ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE d’AR 


SCULPTURE 8 PAINTING 
DRAWING : MOSAIC : CERAMIC 


Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
16 WEST Gist ST. NEW YORK 








Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. 
Next term begins February 11. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, 

Dept. A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





Three Methods 


Alon Bement, director of the Art Center, 
New York, and one of the editors of The 
Poster, discusses the teaching of design in 
the October number of that periodical under 
the title “Forerunners of Modernism.” 
“There are three important ‘theories or 
methods of teaching design,” he writes: 
“the Arthur Dow theory of composition; 
the Jay Hambidge theory of dynamic sym- 
metry; and the Best-Maugard theory of re- 
peats. These three in the order in which 
they are placed, together with the work of 
constructive artists like Leon Bakst, have 
been the real influence that has changed 
the attitude of the world toward design. 

“Up to 1890 practically no theories had 
been advanced concerning the structure of 
design. Composition was taught in the art 
schools by the simple method of criticizing 
sketches for pictures and up to the end of 
the century training in drawing was prac- 
tically the only, certainly the most import- 
ant, instruction artists were supposed to re- 
ee 

“It is only necessary to consider the acres 
of dull, depressing but well drawn and well 
painted canvases that decorate the walls of 
the lesser European galleries to realize how 
mistaken this theory of training is. It 
accounts also for those numberless canvases 
of the present day of good workmanship 
that nobody will buy, that nobody wants 
and that are destroyed every year in all the 
great centers of art. 

“It remained for Arthur Dow as late as 
1892 to make the first written contribution 
to a truer understanding of the properties 
of beauty and of design. In his small book 
called ‘Composition,’ he set forth in clear 
and simple terms the importance of design 
as the aesthetic force in art. Without re- 
course to metaphysics or confusing nomen- 
clature he analyzed and described what he 
termed the materials of beauty and devel- 
oped an orderly and practical procedure for 
the building up of design structure. It may 
be said that this theory revolutionized art 
teaching and was the first written expres- 
sion of that dissatisfaction with the older 
order of thought which had begun to mani- 
fest itself as early as the seventies. 

“Professor Dow’s two most important 
contributions to the understanding of art 
were the statements that ‘line, light and 
dark and color are the materials of beauty’ 
and that ‘all fine designs are made up of 
large, small and medium-sized spaces.’ In 
his lessons he used a phraseology that was 
new as far as the average art student is 
concerned. The first lesson was called Op- 
position, the next Transition, Subordination, 
Repetition and so on. j 

“In 1909, seventeen years after the pub- 
lication of ‘Composition,’ Jay Hambidge, a 
New York illustrator and decorator, an- 
nounced the discovery of Greek formulas 
bearing upon space and design and called 
the theory he deduced therefrom ‘Dynamic 
Symmetry.’ This theory supplies a geo- 
metrical means for determining the relation 
of space, size and shape in composition. 
It is a formula for determining the boun- 
daries of the whole and the arrangement cf 








ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 


Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 


























SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painti 
eevee. tr Commercial Art, Commas 
ver-smithing, Jewelry De: 
manufacture, etc. “3 ee 


Special College Credit Courses i - 
tion with Wittenberg College. —— 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 
THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 





Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 

















THE Mary.anp InstituTe 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 
1825-1928 Baltimore, Md. 

Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Traini 

General Design, Costume Destin, Poster 

Design, Stagecraft, Interior Decoration, 

Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 








THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branche: 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. “Credits 


Catalog on Request. 
1624 H Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer rses 
Special Classes pl a for Teach J 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and {l- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with theroughness. 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course. 
Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), 





New York 








Tue Dauias Art INSTITUTE 
12154 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Se Commercial Art 

lustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 

Millinery Des You can learn it. Special 

summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 
LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 


Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directs 
1518 West Bhode Island a i 








WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 


Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent en request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 








The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curater 








COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 
Write for 2 sen Fs ad and 


Art ExTENSION 





SocirTy 
WESTPORT, CONN. 














SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
New building. Studios and class-rooms for 
400 pupils. Courses in drawing and painting, 
modeling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
larships. 52nd year. Illustrated booklet. 
Address: 234 Fenway Road, Boston, Mass. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, , ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSBUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work ané 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 


Illustration, 























Art in Photography 


interior shapes in a work of art. As a 
contribution to the advancement of know- 
ledge in design, this theory, while adding 
little to aesthetic appreciation, has given 
definite and usable rules for breaking up 
spaces and has so centered attention on the 
value of composition that in influence it 
ranks second to the Dow theory. 

“In 1919-20 came a third influence: Adolfo 
Best-Maugard, then director of art in the 
public schools of the City of Mexico, 
enamoured of the primitive arts of Central 
America, took steps to see their spirit 
perpetuated in the art training of the schoo's 
of his native city. His method, in contrast 
to dynamic symmetry, which treats of the 
size and shape of the space to be filled, 
treats of the shapes with which to fill 
them. Influenced by the character 
of primitive art of Mexico, he selected 
seven unit forms as material for design 
structure. These units are all more or less 
rounded forms, circles, segments of circles 
or double curves. 

“In comparing these theories, we find that 
the ideas of Best-Maugard and Jay Ham- 
bidge are diame Hambidge 
working from the outside toward the center, 
from the whole toward minutia with angu- 
lar forms, and Maugard from minutia out- 
ward with rounded units. Bakst, master 
of them all in production, found it expedient 
to use both:forms in continual close prox- 








School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Morey Fietrcuer, Director 





GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING : ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN. DESIGN 373 sos 





Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 
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PROF. N. LOS 


ART SCHOOL 


(formerly in Rome, Italy—1918-1928) 
Sculpture - Drawing - Painting 


Constructive Anatomy: Man—Horse 
(by modeling and drawing) 


imity. Dow’s great contribution was of an- 
alysis.” 


Design 
Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic The school is officially recommended by the 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- aeesmuaa Academy and by all academies 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- of other nations in Rome. 


tography. Experts train you oy oe = 
quickiy in our New York Studios An Exhibition at Skidmore 





or et home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


The art department of Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., opened its year 


116 W. 65th St., Cor. Broadway, New York 


Phone Trafalgar 0022 Write for Circular 

















Dept. 118 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 


10 West 83rd St., N. ¥ 








DESIGN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 


212 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
A School for the Training of 
Artists—Designers—Craftsmen 


Painting Design Illustration Crafts 
Interior Decoration : Life Fashion 
Intensive 


Founded 1917 Individual Phone Circle 1850 








VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
300 Students 
FALL TERM—REGISTER NOW 
Intensive Professional Courses 
42-44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON 


with an exhibition of paintings loaned by 
Oscar B. Jocobson, director of the school 
of paintings and design of the University 
of Oklahoma, and including works by Ina 
Binett, Lawrence Williams, Leonard Good, 
Cedric Marks, Mercedes Erickson, Edith 
Mahier, G. Meux and Mr. Jacobson. 





The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest have become a directory of the art 
schools of America. 











WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Instruction in Painting, sopeace and 
Illustration, Write for Book bset, 


Henryette L. Stadelmann Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A, Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley * Arthurs N Wyeth 


ummer Landscape Class: 
ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor 


CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 


Tuition RS heey they Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. 


Instructors: Richard S. Meryman, Principal; 
S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. 
Leisenring, Eugen Weisz, Carl C. Mose, 


George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For infarmation and Prospectus address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 











A. SHAMPANIER 


NIGHT CLASSES IN 


MURAL DECORATION 


Address 108 W. 59th St. 
New York 





California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisce 


Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 28th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. 
lightful surr work. Splen- 
did new buildings. 

Write fer special catalogue 














Perry-Mansfield Camps 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
Professional and Normal School of the The- 
atre. Dancing, dramatics, design, stage pro- 
duction, sculpture. Special Junior Camp. 
Recreation camp for girls 7 to 20. Riding, 
swimming, tennis, pack trips. Booklet upon 


request. 
10 Mitchell Place New York City 








A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Enrolls 600. Artists gain color and technique, 
students save years. NOT A SHORT CUT TO 
ART but A SCIENCE OF VISION. Any one 
may discard copies and theory and paint true 
to nature better by home study than under 
any teacher of old methods. Home course any 
time—personal in summer. 


A. K. CROSS, BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 











Setoolot ART 


Instruction—I!lus- 

ee Po Painting, Por- 
trait, Still Life. Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 





Classes. Placements, Scholarshi 
Write for Catalog B. 30 Mase Ave, Destes 


126 Mass. Ave., Boston 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH Street, New York 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photoy- 
raphy, October to June. 











New York SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FoR WoMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 37th year 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Lettering and Illumination. 


Positions and orders filled 











= 


Studio School of Art Photography 


Photography as a science and an art. 
Elementary, Advanced and Master Ccurses. 


8th Year. Personal training by well- 


erica, 
and at many one-man exhibitions. Write 
for new prospectus. 
RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 


























Sunday Morning Painting Class 
from Life and Still-Life 


Under Personal Instruction of 


ROBERT BRACKMAN 


257 West 86th St. New York City 
Susquehanna 6625 














BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 
Evenings, 245 

Special attention to beginners 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Sater 
day Sketch Class. Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write fer 
information te 

Francis Murer, Director 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 














[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Montgomery, Ala. 
ALABAMA STATE FAIR— 
Nov. 5-12—Southern States Art League. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS— 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15—National Arts Club show (A. 


F, A.). 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
DELPHIAN CHAPTER— 
Nov. 18-24—National Arts Club. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
Oct. 15-31—Etchings by Franz Geritz. 
Nov. 1-17—Paintings by Carl Saiumons. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Oct.—California Water Color Society’s annual; 
paintings and carvings, Peter Krasnaw; water 
colors, Barse Miller; prints lent by Merle 
Armitage. 

Nov.—California Art Club’s annual; paintings, 
Rockwell Kent; prints, Arthur B. Davies. 

March—Tenth annual Print Makers Exhibition. 
Last receiving date, Feb. 7. 

BILTMORE SALON— 

Oct.—Selected work by California artists. 

Nov.—Painters of the West. 

a —Exhibit by “Group of Eight.” . 
Nov.—Water Color Society. 

EBELL CLUB— 
Oct. —Paintings, Charles Reiffel. 
Nov.—Harvey Coleman, Marion Wachtel. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

Oct.—American portraits by Stuart, 

Bellows, Chase. 
STENDAHL GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 30—California landscapes by Leland S. 


Curtis. 
Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Paintings, Charles Stafford Duncan. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

Oct.—Pasadena Society of Artists; Otto Schnei- 
der, George Demont Otis, Mrs. E. H. Haynes; 
Gladys Carson’s batiks. 

Nov.—Pasadena society; Clyde Forsythe, Orrin 
White, Lockwood DeForest, Alice Blair 
Thomas. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 

-¢ egaamaad paintings, prints, Japanese porce- 
ains. 

Nov.—Charlton Fortune, Beanding Sloan, Ju- 
lian Itter, Aaron Kilpatrick, Loren Barton, 
Wah Ming Chang, Yoshida Sekido; modern 
etchings from Ferargil Galleries. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Oct.—San Diego Art 
Charlton Fortune. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Par. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
Nov.-Dec.—Taos Sonu, ° of Artists. 
EAST WEST GALLER 
Oct. 22-Nov. 4—Modern Gallery group’s semi- 
annual show of paintings, drawings and sculp- 
ture. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1o—Theatre Arts Collection Afri- 
can Sculpture. 
Nov. 12-27—International group stage designs. 
Nov. 15-17—California Ceramic Society. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
Oct. 16-31—Water colors. by 
French and American artists. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
Oct. 22-Nov. oe of football subjects, 
Rosamond Tu 
S. & G. GUMP’S GALLERY— 
t.—Paintings, Frances S. Brown, Emile Sie- 
vert Weinberg; Picwh by Daumier. 
Nov.—Paintings, Gustaf F. Liljestrom. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
Oct. 22-Nov. 3—Chinese and Korean paintings. 
Nov. 5-17—Craftworkers’ Association. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Paintings, Katherine Langhorne 
Nov.—Danish exhibition. 
Dec.—Museum’s 34th annual show; color prints 
by Watson. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Oct. 28- 9—Eleventh Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oil Paintings. 


Sargent, 


Guild; water colors, 


contemporary 


Adams. 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Oct.-Jan.—Tri-Unit exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture; art is symbolical, lower gallery; 
art is international, main gallery; interna- 
tional group, little gallery. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Oct. 1-28—Etchings, Charles H. Woodbury. 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOC. OF THE FINE ARTS— 
t. 10-Nov. ro—Delaware Artists and Pupils of 
Howard Pyle. 


Coral Gables, Fla. 
BLUE DOME FELLOWSHIP— 
Nov. 15-29—Summer work of members. 


Dalton, Ga. 
LESCHE CLUB— 
Oct. 25-Nov. 8—Southern States Art League. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Oct.—Paintings, drawings by John Costigan 
paintings and etchings from Macbeth Gallery. 
Nov.—Paintings by Valentin Zubiaurre. 


Macon, Ga. 
MACON ART ASS’N— 
Nov. 13-27—Southern States Art League. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THE LITTLE GALLERY— 
ct.—Paintings, Anthony Bachta, Josef Froula. 
Oct. 28—Nov. 17—Old masters (A, it, B 


Davenport, Ia. 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
ov. 15-Dec. 1—Fac similes of drawings by old 
masters (A. F. A.). 


Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS— 
Sept. 27-Oct. 30—Landscapes, William P. Silva; 
embroidery, Japanese prints. 


Chicago, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
o Dec. 1—Four centuries of etching and en- 
graving; prints and drawings from Deering 
collection; prints from Buckingham collection. 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1—Edward B. Butler memorial. 
Oct. 25-Dec. 16—Annual exhibition of American 
paintings and sculpture. 
ARTHUR gee ag d & SON— 
Oct.—Old English Glass Pictures. 
CHICAGO GALLERI ES ASS’N— 
Oct. 9-31—Jessie Arms Botke and Cornelius 
Botke, Oscar Berninghaus. 
Nov. 13-Dec. 11—Sixth semi-annual members’ 


show. 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.— 
Oct. 24-Nov. 7—Portraits by Miss Carol Aus; 
etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON CALLERIES— 
From Oct. 19—Six. French painters. 





MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
pom PAI poe ogg A French artists. 
—London Artists’ Association. 
NEM COMB. MACKLIN CO.— 
Oct.—Henry W. Ranger’s paintings. 
PALLETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
To Nov. 5—Arnold Turtle, Samuel Byer. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 
ct.—Thomas Condell loan collection. 
Nov.—Paintings, Harriet Cautrall, Helen Knud- 
son; soap sculpture. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION OF RICHMOND— 
Oct. 14-28—Contemporary paintings (A. F. A.). 
Nov.—Richmond painters’ 32nd annual. 


Emporia, Kan. 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ 7 es al C9 
Oct. 15-30—American paintings (A. F. A.). 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Nov.—No-Jury exhibition by members of the 
Art Association of New Orleans. 
Dec.—Paintings by Albert Gos, 
Associatgn of New Orleans. 


Amherst, Mass. 


Oct. 24-Nov. 7—Water color rotary (A. F. A.). 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Exhibition of etchings. 
Nov.—Paintings by faculty of Grand Central 
School of Art. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Oct.—Water colors by Davidson; sculpture by 
Cavacos. 
Nov. apna ero modernist paintings; water col- 
ors by Raski 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Contemporary etchings, 
quent change of exhibits. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Oct.—Zorn etchings; Greek gems; recent gift 
of a ent drawings. 
Oct. ec. o—Gilbert Stuart centenary. 
BOSTON “ART CLUB— 
ct. 18-Nov. 1o—Contemporary American Paint- 


ings. 
CASSUN GALLERIES— . 

Oct.—Marines by Tyler; etchings, Frank W. 
Benson, Laura Knight. : i 
Nov.—Carroll Bill, Furlong; sporting prints. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Oct. 15- gag Donald V. Newhall. 
Oct. 22-Nov. 3— Pastel _— Sonia Mazer. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Oct. 1-27—Hunting prints. 
Oct. 29-Nov. to—Samuel Chamberlain. 
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GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES— 
Oct. 15-27—Embroidered panels, Laura Mar- 
quand Walker; miscellaneous prints. 
sv. Bd tag CLUB— 
2-Nov. 17—Redfield’ s landscapes. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Oct. 25-31—Leather Workers’ Guild. 
Nov. 1-7—Portraits, miniatures, Dorothy Jarvis. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
= PRINT CORNER— 
Oct. 17-Nov. 10—Etchings of Morocco by 
Thomas Handforth; prints by Howard Cook. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 

Nov. 10-25—Tenth annual exhibition of the 
Springfield Art League; out-of-town exhibits 
at oe of exhibitors; address League. 

JAMES GI 


Oct.—Special exhibition of paintings. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Oct. 7-28—Annual exhibition of Worcester art- 


ists, 
y. 2-30—Paintings, Winold Reiss; 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Oct.—Print Makers Exhibition. 
Dec. 3-9—Thumb Tack Club. 
Dec. — Exhibition of Contemporary 


Prints. 
WILLIAM O’LEARY GALLERIES— 
Oct. 25-31—Paintings by Schreyer. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
ct.—Paintings by Southern California artists; 
sculpture, Angel Maria de Rosa; silk hang- 
ings, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Kingma; etchings, 

W. H. W. Bicknell, Martin Lewis. 

Nov.—Paintings, Hu h . Breckenridge, Alice 

Fish Kinzinger and E. R. Kinzinger. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Oct.—Paintings, Henry Anthony De Young; 
etchings, Chide Hassam. 
Nov.—Southern artists; Daumier; 


textiles, 


French 


soap sculpture. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Oct.—Ballard collection of Oriental Rugs; Cos- 
tumes of Civil War Period; Herschel v. 
Jones Collection of Prints. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Paintings and etchings by foreign 
and American artists. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Oct. 16-Nov. 17—Small paintings and sculpture 
by members, 
Nov. 24-Jan. 1—Annual Salon. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
t. 15-Nov. ag omg 
Summa, Nuderscher, M 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 


Billings, Mont. 
BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Paintings, William P. Silva, students’ 
work, R. I. School of Design, (A.F.A.). 


Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Oct.—Danish national exhibition. 
Nov.—Water colors, Boston artists; new acqui- 
sitions of Institute. 
c.—Nebraska Artists’ 7th annual. 


New London, N. H. 
TRACY MEMORIAL— 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15—American paintings (A. F. A.). 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Sept. 29-Nov. 4—12th Annual Exhibition of 
aintings, Water Colors and Sculpture by 
Artists of Montclair and Vicinity. 


Hopewell, N. J. 
HOPEWELL MUSEUM— 
Sept.-Oct.—Rare old shawls. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Indefinite—Primitive African art; medal mak- 
ing; chessmen; necklaces 4000 B. C. to 400 
A. D.; Javanese art. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Water colors by Americans. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
ART STUDENTS_GUILD— 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2—Helen Sewell. 


Cherry, Skrainka, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Nov. 20-Jan. 1—Paintings by the New Society; 
work by Bavarian ters. 

Dec. 13th. annual, hg ig Society of Etchers; 
last receiving Nov. 8. 
PRATT INSTITUTE. ‘GALLERY— 
Oct. 17-Nov. 1—Reproductions, 

drawings. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings, Eugene Zak; terra -cotta sculp- 
ture, Mika Mikoun. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
ct.—Water colors, George Pearse Eunis. 
Nov.—z27 American oil paintings (A. F. A.). 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Oct. 2-28—International exhibition of ceramic 
art. 

From Oct. rs—Works of Goya. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 

Jan. 4-20—Combined show Am. Water Color 
Society and N. *. Water Color Club; send- 
ing day, Dec. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

Oct. 16-Nov. 3—Archipenko. 

Nov. 5-24—Tiffany Foundation; portraits and 
decorations, J. Mortimer Lichtenauer. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Until Nov. 30—Special exhibition of Inness, 
Wyant, Thayer, Robinson, Murphy, Tryon; 
— exhibition, Hals, Rubens, Fragonard, 

S peate a eee. 
ARDEN GALLERY— 
Oct. 24-Nov. 9— Tunis paintings by Eda Sterchi. 
ANN AUDIGIER’S GALLERY— 
Sept. 20-Nov. 1—Paintings by Alta West Salis- 
bury; American antiques. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
15-27—Paintings, Robert Philipp. 
BROW N-ROBERTSON CO., INC.— 

Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 

ican artists; intings. 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
Oct.—Mezzotints by Hurst; also work by S. 
Arlent Edwards, Wilson, et al. 

DE HAUKE & CoO., INC.— 

Oct.—Water colors, Paul Signac. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 

Oct. 7-Nov. 1—‘Paris by 

— 2s Nov. 17—New 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

Oct. 22-Nov. 18—Paintings by William Schul- 


hoff. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Exhibition of French paintings. 

G. R. D. STUDIO— 

Oct. 22-Nov..3—Group of five artists. 

ag vet GALLERIES— 
v.—Old masters. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 

Oct. 15-Nov. 1—Paintings of Southwest, Ken- 
neth Adams; woodblocks from Paris; Amer- 
ican sculpture. 
ct. 29-Nov. 10—Paintings by Kenneth Adams; 
English water colors. 

PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
To Oct. 27—Paintings and water colors by 
Heinrich Pfeiffer. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Oct. 24-Nov. 7—Bronzes, Charles M. Russell. 
Nov. 20-Dec. 8—Members’ prize exhibition. 
HARLOW, McDONALD & CO.— 

To Oct. 31—Prints by Robert Austin. 

Nov. 3-24—Memorial — of paintings 
and prints by Warren Davi 

THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture; 


renaissance 


Americans.” 


lithographs by Max 


Greek, Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass and 
antiquities. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
Oct. 15-Nov. 3—Detroit Society of Women 
PE gg ee 


30—Hamilton , ye 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 

Oct. 3-27—Etchings by contemporary artists. 
KLEEMANN’S GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Etchings by modern masters. 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 

Oct. 22-Nov. 3—Dunan Ferguson. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 

Oct. 22-Nov. 3—Wood carvings and bronzes 

by Prof. Franz Barwig. 

JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 

Indefinite——Ancient and modern paintings. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 

- ~ lige ts water colors, Olaf Olson. 

v. 12—Decorative paintings. 

MILCH GALLERIES 

Oct. 22-Nov. 3—Paintings, H. M. Rosenberg. 

Nov. 5-17—Robert Vonnoh’s paintings. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 

Oct. 8-27—Paintings by Jack Van Ryder. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 10—Paintings, Lucien Abrams. 


MORTON GALLERIES— 
Oct. 1 hy ag screens, Eugene Dunkel, 
CORONA geese 


Oct. Pa doo artists. 
NATIONAL "4CADEMY OF DESIGN— 
Nov. 27-Dec. 16—Winter exhibition. 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
& SCULPTORS 


Oct. 22-Nov. 3—General exhibition. 
NEW ART CIRCLE— 
To Oct. 28—Medieval Italian miniatures; 
XVth century art. 
Nov. 1-17—Paintings, A. F. Levinson. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
yaa —Wayman Ss. 
v.—Alpine ce Albert Gos. 
NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL "RESEARCH— 
Oct. 8-27—Block a L. J. Meissner. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
o Nov. 12—Paintings selected by Boardman 
Robinson. 
ie AND BRUSH— 
ov. 1-30—Paintings by club members. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ GALLERY— 
Portraits by 21 pone. 
POTTERS’ SHO 
Oct. 17-31—Decorated pottery by Dorothea War. 
ren O’Hara. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
ay 3-Nov.—Durer and contemporary print 
makers; in room 316, recent additions to 
print collection; until further notice in main 
corridor, 3 floor, American historical prints. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Oct. 26-Nov. 9—Annual display of pencil draw- 


other 


ings, etchings, a ane whites, sanguine 
sketches and Sori hg 
JACQUES SEL N & ‘CO., INC.— 


Permanent cbition of ancient paintings, tap- 
estries and furniture. 
E. & A. SILBERMAN— 
Until Jan. 1—Old masters and antiques. 
VERNAY GALLERIES— 
Oct. 15 through autumn—Wetherfield collection 
17th and 18th “7 al English clocks. 
WESTON GALLERIE 
Regular exhibitions of contemporary art; old 


masters. 
WEYHE GALLERIES— 
Oct. 22-Nov. to—Work by Emil Ganso. 
WILDENSTEIN & CO.— 
Oct. 15-Nov. 4—Modern French Art from the 
Chester Dale Collection. 
by pes and Mrs. Chester Dale. 
Oct. 20-Nov. 9—Paintings by Pierre. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
lected group of important paint- 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

Oct.—Ramon and Valentin Zubiaurre; Dutch 
paintings, tapestries; Russian ikons, Byzantine 
primitives. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE—_ 

Oct—Paintings by 8 artists, 

B. Jacobson. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—Early Oriental rugs. 
Nov.—Ohio-born women artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM— : 
Oct.—Contemporary French prints (A. F. A.); 
wood carvings, Carl Hallsthammer. 
Nov.—Ohio Print Makers’ exhibition. 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
Oct. 15-27—Sigurd Skou. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Paintings and water colors; XVIIIth C. 
French and Italian prints; art of North 
American Indians; laces. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 20-Nov. Sag na ta Afinaee 
Nov.—Paintings, Harry L. Hoffman, and’ s 
Gents? seat tan A. K. Cross School (A. 
F.A. 


Oxford, O. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY— 
Oct, 15-30—Work by Claude Bragdon (A. F. 


A. 
WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
Oct. 15-30—Alpine landscapes by Gos. 


Toledo, O. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM OF "ART— 
Oct.—International Water Color Exhibition. 
Nov.—Oriental Art; Camera. Club; Old and 

Modern Prints. 

MOHR GALLERIES— 

Oct. 25-Nov. 2—Brainard Lemon silver. 
Nov. 1-25—Paintings, Alexis Jean Fournier. 


—— 
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PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 
Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
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—— 
Youngstown, O. —— ae ee ee Madison, Wis. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— . be MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Paintings of clipper ships. Nashville, Tenn. aii enantio tom 
Toronto, Ont. NASHVILLE BOSAOM nal aa A) ee on : 
ct.—Color prints for schools .F. A.). Mil k Wi 
T GALLERY OF TORONTO— f ilwaukee, 1s. 
Tee--Color wood blocks, Elisabeth Keith (A. | 0¥- ?630—Southern States Art League MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
F. “A.). : Dallas, ‘Tex. <a ——— —— * Rete: 
ack-and-white portraits, J. \. son; oils, 
AND ordend, Ore. Bi rien hag Sg fh pen Ss; — Marion Tooker Hernandez; 
RTLAN. — Rt. : small soap sculpture. 
Pct 25-Nov. 8—Stag design exhibit. Denton, Tex MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
’ . t.— i i tists, 
Philadelphia, Pa. COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS— is cc rae ice Panter aaa ae 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— O-. 15- cay ee oh Ito) — Chester Springs Oshkosh, Wis. 
Nov. s—Landscape architecture (A. F. ARES: SEO : OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
RS 15-31—Paintings by George Sauter; cari- ee Ras “pa ari re ti gg ba “— 
heres. by Al Frush.” ys d ale stouston, A ov. 1-a5—George Pearse Ennis 
—- Oct. 26—Brainar emon silver. ool 
.—East Indian water colors (A. F. A.). Oct.—Water colors, A. H. Knighton-Hammond; : 3 
aan CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— ‘ ie reg: og Antonio Guarino; etchings, Ben- Matrimony Suggested 
—Americai titute o rchi- son Moore, : : . 
Sis and OT Peet Club. eg Nov.—Albert Barker, lithographs; Frederic Art and life ought to be hurriedly re- 
pA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— Browne, ols; John David Brcin, sculpture. ‘married and brought to life together. 
Nov. 4-Dec. 9—26th Annual Exhibition Philadel- Dec.—Both gr Southern States Art League. 
pis gg cad Society and are Annual gee GALLI RIES— sts D pe —Hugh Walpole. 
hibition Pennsylvania Society o iniature ict.—European still life paintings; Daum 
Painters. ‘ “ . nibs ‘ Lalique glass. 
fan. 27-March 17—124th annual exhibition o Pa 
ye and sculpture. San Antonio, Tex. 
mesic CLUB— : : WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— B K X F I L 
4-Nov. 7—Paintings, Corinne Smith. Oct.—Paintings, Xavier Gonzales; etchings. e 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— Nov. 15-Dec. 1—Water colors, Isabel Whitney. 
Oct.-Nov.—Ten paintnigs by George Inness; OIL AND 
early American and English portraits. Salt Lake City, Utah WATER COLORS 
Pittsburgh Pa. MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES— aos 
, Oct.—J. T. Harwood’s Mediterranean paintings. “The Finest in the 
eeweci® ee an L Nov.—Utah etchers. World— 
MMCHESTER BOL. CANTAS NEWHOUSE HOTEL GALLERIES— 2 Standard of the 
Nov.—Prints circulated by A. F. A. Oct.—Colored etchings, J. T. Harwood; oils, ormen 
LJ. GILLESPIE CO.— Corinne Damon Adams. 3 * ———— 
“Nov. 1-10—Wax portraits, Ethel F. Mundy. Nov.—Water colors by 20 artists. d‘Outr Sita Aakaiia-Cap 
Providence, R. I. Norfolk, Va. VICTOR 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— NUSBAUM GALLERIES— | eA. CLAESSENS 
Oct. 5-31—Fiftieth anniversary show. Oct.—Old Virginia maps and jewelry. que) 
Nov. 8-Dec. 2— — exhibition of recent Richmond, Va B EL G I A N 
American painting i eB : 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— WOMAN’S CLUB— iiiet CANVAS 
Oct.—Marines by Stanley Woodward. To Oct. 30—Paintings by G. Thompson Pritch- i ahi lace, allan 
‘. ard. 
to 13 feet 6 inches 
COLUMBIA beget Seattle, Wash. Length to 43 yards in 
Oct. 12-29—Southern States Art League. HENRY GALLERY (U. of Wash.)\— one piece 


ct. 6-Nov. 15—Provincetown moderns. 





Brookings, S. D. 
§. D. FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S ig a 
;  Oct—Color wood cuts, Rigden Read (A. F. A.). 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 


Oct.—Harry Hoffmann’s paintings (A. F. A.).; 
etchings by Warren Davis. 





ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 
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COLOR WORK Pastel Crayons 








Mi MARTINI TEMPERA COLORS mm 




















LIGHT are the shorthand medium for sketching 
are a medium for landscape, still life from nature. They are PERMANENT, 
Approved or portraiture not only in decorative CRISP, BRILLIANT and VELVBTY. 
and used SR —— oe comet es — s They look and act like pastels, but 
graphic quality make em eal for 
by many the underpainting of oil colors. They Do Not Rub Off 
prominent The Martini Artists Coror Las. See Reet aed wasetevent, WECHERS 
: use them for STOPPING OUT 
Artists. 97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, NEW YORK Beautiful effects can be ni with them 
Other lamps shown on SILK and other FABRIC 
in Free Booklet A NEW USE FOR THESE coatinnee: 
. ss WINSOR & NEWTON’S With the aid of a fairly hot iron, these 
° . colors can be transferred from woodblocks 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. FAMOUS COLOUR SETS and sketches on paper, to cloth, for making 


231 West 17th St., New York 


lampshades, etc., etce., and can be dry- 
cleaned. 


20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50, postpaid 
and insured. 


Write for Color Card A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI,. 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 




















Junior “IDEAL’’ Water Colour Box 
Fitted with 8 half-pan Moist $3.25 
Water Colours and 2 Brushes 


Kensington “IDEAL” Oil Colour Box L ® L f b F e a 
Fitted with 12 Tubes of Oil Col- = 
ours, 3 Brushes, Oil, Turpentine, $5.50 ucien e C vre oinet S 
ee Superfine hand ground artists 
e. 
Sent direct tf your dealer cannot supply oil colors 


Write for New Price List No. 7 ALL PERMANENT RANGE 




















WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. (Made in France) 
31 E. 17th St., N. Y. City The color Sargent, Whistler, Carolus Du- 
ran, J. P. Laurens, Frieseke, Glackens, 
Low and many other famous artists have 
SPECIAL SALE used and recommended. 
on REMBRANDT COLORS and on BRUSHES HENRY M. TA Wy S P 2 ae list on a 
e trait 
LEE’S ART SHOP CAMBRIDGE OIL COLORS—STUDIO TUBES age yd gnome gre > 
| 211 be im 58th ee ony City RUBENS FINEST BRUSHES 11 yd. roll $35.00 per roll; free delivery. 
- Broadway ve. Prompt Attention 
Artists’ Materials Architects’ Supplies sid : ART IMPORTING CO. 
Picture Framing Stationery vite for Prices 588 PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention 920 Arch St. Phila., Pa. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ceramic Art of Nine Nations Starts Tour of American Museums 


“Hebe,” by Joseph Wackerle. Executed by Stoneware Vase. Designed and executed 
Staatliche Porzellanmanufaktur (Germany). 


One of the finest educational! undertakings 
in art ever conceived in this country is the 
great “International Exhib:tion of Ceramic 
Art,” organized by the American Federation 
of Arts and revealed for the first time in 
New York, at the Metropolitan Museum, 
preparatory to a tour of American museums 
that will last for at least a year. The dis- 
play includes more than 400 objects, and a 
beautiful illustrated catalogue has been 
printed by the Federation. The exhibition 
was formed by Alexander B. Trowbridge, 
director of the Federation, assisted by Helen 
Plumb and Richard F. Bach, his assistants. 
It is the first fruitage of the recently formed 
Division of Industrial Arts. 

“It is a sign of the times,” declares 
Royal Cortissoz in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “that the salient exhibition among 
those ushering in the new season this year 
should be an exhibition of one of the crafts. 
Nowadays if there is a philosophy in the 
air more significant than any other it is 
that art does not live by pictures alone. 

Mr. Alexander Trowbridge alludes 
in a preface to the catalogue to the purpose 
of the American Federation of Arts to 
foster ‘public recognition of the value of 
art in life.’ That should be precisely the 
effect of the present affair. In ceramic art, 
as in painting or sculpture, the thing of 
beauty exists for its own sake, but it ‘has 
generally a practical side. The layman 
quite as much as the connoisseur is here 
addressed in simple, understandable terms.” 

“Earthenware baked in the fire,” writes 
Elisabeth Luther Cary in the New York 
Times, “has its fascination for all kinds of 
human beings, although especially, of course, 
for those who understand the technical 
methods by which such miracles happen as 
the turning of a grayish, deathlike surface 
tg color vivid, delicate, intense, gay, mul- 
tifarious in its variety.’ Then Miss Cary 
tells of the initiated visitors who on’ the 
opening day “spoke softly and eagerly 
among themselves of the mysteries of the 
kiln. They scrutinized difficult pieces, stone- 





R. Ruthaud (France). 


ware or porcelain, in which triumph has 
meant the overcoming of as many perils 
as the kings of legend imposed upon suitors 
to the hand of a princess. It soon became 
apparent that learning by description and 
explanation would never do the trick; that 
the only way to be saved from one’s ig- 
norance was to follow the example of daunt- 
less Gisella Richter [curator of classical art 
at the Metropolitan Museum], who, sane 
with much learning, went to a modern pot- 
tery school in order to know with her hand 
what the maker of ancient Greek vases was 
about.” ; 

Charles R. Richards in his introduction to 
the catalogue touches upon the broad pro- 
gress of ceramic art in recent years. “No 
branch of decorative art,” he says, . “re- 
sponded to the call of the modern spirit and 
turned in revolt against the lifeless and 
sterile copies of the 19th century so quickly 
as pottery.” And Mr. Cortissoz, comment- 
ing, adds: “It is a just, suggestive saying, 
and the most interesting thing which the 
collection at the museum enforces is the 
discretion with which the potter has gov- 
erned this liberalizing tendency of his. En- 
deavoring to go his own gait he has, never- 
theless, not rebelled jin capricious mood 
against the laws of tradition. There is very 
little here denoting that freakishness which 
‘modernism’ so often involves. One is, in- 
deed, especially struck by the sobriety cf 
the show. Perhaps it is due, in a measure, 
to that powerful influence, ‘the nature of 
things. Experimentation may be, appar- 
ently, as wayward as it likes in painting, 
but the potter in pursuit of a good glaze 
must, after all, mind his technical manners. 
You cannot monkey with a kiln as you can 
with a pallette; you have to know what 
you are about. But, even where the craft 
does not rear its own safeguards, in that 
matter of taste which is so personal—and 
which is half the battlh—the modern potter 
is, in the main, delightfully on the side of 
the angels.” 





CET AK EMP ES RES 


by “Susanne,” by A. Malinowski. 
Royal Copenhagen (Denmark). 


The New York critics wrote many ¢ 
umns, and compared the new potteries™ 
the several nations represented—Austf 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Fram 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, and (last 5 
by not means least) the United States. 
quote in limited space might be unff 
and many readers of THe Art Di 
within the next year will have the 
to become intimately acquainted with | 
work. However, the following gem, tak 
from Miss Cary’s review, merits excep! ic 

“In the several cases devoted to the ¢¢ 
amics made in the United States are desigi 
of great distinction that fit into no 
of European or of Oriental origin, as 
as color of force and depth. The we 
of Henry Varnum Poor, for a leading € 
ample, To begin with the simplest of f 
wares made for service, his plate with, 
duck design, the duck swimming verti 
nously among swirling waves; his 
earthenware cups of an urgent red amp 
his star-shaped bowl with criss-cross a 
tern, any of these would make a tabhl 
‘solace to the eyes in_ nts of leist 
provided, of course; that! the ge had 
ficient tact to eliminate damask and lace. 

The exhibition at the Metropolitan 
seum ends on Oct. 28. The rest of | 
itinerary is as follows: Pennsylvania Mi 
seum and School of Industrial Arts, Phi 
delphia, Nov. 12-Dec. 9; Minneapolis Ins 
tute of Arts, Dec. 27-Jan. 30; Clevela 
Museum of Art, Feb. 21-March 21; Bait 
more Museum of Art, April 8-May 4; B 
troit Institute of Arts, May 20-June 
Newark Museum, June 24-July 21; Cai 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Aug. 12-Sept. 9. 





Might Help Color Makers 


Eduard Kemp, in Germany, won $4 
and a trip to America for playing a pi 
82 hours without stopping. “Gosh!” ¢ 
claimed Mr. T. Lapis Lazuli. “Why does 
somebody offer that kind of a prize” 
artists?” 
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